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PREFACE 

Archaeological  excavations  in  the  countries  of 
the  Near  East — Egypt,  Mesopotamia  (Iraq),  Syria, 
and  Palestine — within  the  last  seventy-five  years 
have  produced  much  evidence  for  the  historical 
truth  of  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  As  a  result, 
many  theories  of  the  radical  critics  have  been  prov- 
ed wrong.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  Biblical 
narratives  formerly  rated  as  "legends"  are  now  re- 
cognized as  important  historical  records. 

The  comparative  historical  and  archaeological 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  sheds  light  upon  many 
things.  It  enables  us  better  to  understand  the  cul- 
ture and  the  civilization  of  Ancient  Israel  and 
more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  singular  achieve- 
ments in  the  realms  of  religion  and  ethics. 

Biblical  archaeology  aims  at  presenting  evidence 
for  the  correctness  of  the  historical  statements  of 
the  Bible  and  the  accuracy  of  its  local  color.  Ob- 
viously, it  cannot  .attempt  to  prove  the  theological 
aspects  of  the  Biblical  narratives  predicated  on 
belief  in  revelation,  for  the  latter  is  not  within  the 
domain  of  scientific  inquiry.  Archaeology  can, 
therefore,  merely  hope  to  present  corroborating 
evidence  for  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Bible. 
Much  satisfactory  work  has  been  accomplished  al- 
ready, and  there  is  good  hope  that  in  years  to  come 
the  soil  of  the  ancient  Near  East  will  yield  many 
more  valuable  clues  to  the  solution  of  difficult  Bib- 
lical problems. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  volume  to  pro- 
vide archaeological  and  historical  evidence  for 
about  one  hundred  Biblical  statements.     It  is  my 
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fond  hope  that  this  book  will  cause  rabbis  and  Jew- 
ish educators  to  consider  the  benefits  that  may  ac- 
crue to  their  students'  understanding  of  Biblical 
history  from  the  intelligent  perusal  of  the  findings 
of  Near  East  archaeology. 

Fortunately,  this  new  knowledge  does  not  dis- 
prove beliefs  and  truths  hallowed  by  tradition.  To 
quote  a  conservative  British  Bible  scholar,  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyon,  the  archaeological  and  historical 
study  of  the  Bible  "can  be  done  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  religious  faith,  and  with,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  enrichment  of  our  perception  of  the 
way  in  which  God's  revelation  was  made  known 
to  the  world  through  the  progressive  education  of 
His  Hebrew  people," 


Erev  Rosh  Hashonoh  5702  T.W.R. 

September  21,  1941 
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THE  DELUGE 

In  1929,  the  distinguished  British  archaeologist 
J.  Garrow  Duncan  wrote :  "A  year  ago,  who  would 
have  believed  that  the  story  of  the  flood  in  Genesis 
might  prove  to  contain  actual  history?  I  confess 
that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  of  which  I  had 
never  dared  to  hope  for  any  elucidation,  much  less 
confirmation,  from  the  results  of  excavation." 

That  there  raged  a  flood  of  terrifying  force  in 
the  land  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  has  been 
conclusively  proved  by  one  of  the  most  sensational 
Biblical  discoveries.  In  1929,  Sir  Leonard  Wool- 
ley,  the  excavator  of  Ur,  and  Stephen  Langdon, 
who  directed  an  excavation  at  Kish,  produced 
geological  evidence  for  the  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness of  the  Biblical  story  of  the  deluge.  This  ca- 
tastrophe, which  occurred  in  the  fourth  millennium 
(B.C.E.),  terminated  for  the  time  being  all  life 
and  civilization  in   Southern   Mesopotamia. 

The  absorbing  story  of  this  important  discovery 
is  told  by  Sir  Leonard  WooUey: 

"The  shafts  went  deeper,  and  suddenly  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  changed.  Instead  of  the  stratified 
pottery  and  rubbish,  we  were  in  perfectly  clean 
clay,  uniform  throughout,  the  texture  of  which 
showed  that  it  had  been  laid  there  by  water.  The 
workmen  declared  that  we  had  come  to  the  bottom 
of  everything  ...  I  sent  the  men  back  to  work  to 
deepen  the  hole.  The  clean  clay  continued  with- 
out change  until  it  had  attained  a  thickness  of  a 
little  over  eight  feet.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun,  it  stopped,  and  we  were  once  more  in  layers 
of  rubbish  full  of  stone  implements  and  pottery. 
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"The  great  bed  of  clay  marked,  if  it  did  not 
cause,  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  history:  above 
we  had  the  pure  Sumerian  civilization  slowly  de- 
veloping on  its  own  lines;  below  it  there  was  a 
mixed  culture   .   .   . 

*'No  ordinary  rising  of  the  rivers  would  leave 
behind  it  anything  approaching  the  bulk  of  this 
clay  bank ;  eight  feet  of  sediment  imply  a  very  great 
depth  of  water,  and  the  flood  which  deposited  it 
must  have  been  of  a  magnitude  unparalleled  in 
local  history.  That  it  was  so  is  further  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  clay  bank  marks  a  definite  break 
in  the  continuity  of  local  culture :  a  whole  civiliza- 
tion which  existed  before  it  is  lacking  above  it  and 
seems  to  have  been  submerged  by  the  waters. 

''Taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  flood  was — the  Flood 
on  which  is  based  the  story  of  Noah"  {Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  Penguin  Edition,  pp.  21iT.). 


THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL 

Like  the  story  of  the  deluge,  the  narrative  of  the 
Tower  of  -Babel,  projected  by  its  builders  to  reach 
heaven,  has  been  elucidated  .by  archaeological  re- 
search. 

Huge  towers,  which  were  adjuncts  to  the  temples 
of  the  deities,  w^ere  a  common  feature  in  Babylonia. 
The  ruins  of  many  of  these  "Temple  Towers,"  call- 
ed siqqurat,  are  still  preserved.  Some  rose  to  con- 
siderable heights,  especially  by  contrast  with  the 
flatland  on  which  they  presented  the  only  elevation. 
Some  Temple  Towers  were  several  hundred  feet 
high,  rising  in  rows  upon  rows  of  terraces.  Since 
the  lowest  terrace  of  the  Temple  Tower  of  Ur  was 
fifty  feet  high,  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  edi- 
fice can  easily  be  formed. 
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These  towers  were  introduced  to  Babylonia  by 
the  country's  early  non-Semitic  population,  the 
Sumerians,  who  conquered  it  about  the  turn  of  the 
fourth  millennium  (B.C.E.).  Originating  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  and  accustomed  to  worship  upon 
the  hills,  the  invaders  resorted  as  a  makeshift  to 
the  building  of  Temple  Towers  in  the  flat  plains 
of  Southern  Babylonia.  It  is  highly  interesting 
that  the  Biblical  narrative  knows  of  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  for  in 
Genesis  11,  2  we  read:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
they  journeyed  east,  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there."  Shinar  is  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  ''they"  referred  to  in  this  passage 
are  unmistakably  the  Sumerians,  because,  as  ar- 
chaeology has  proved  and  as  it  is  accurately  stated 
in  Genesis,  they  invaded  Babylonia  from  the  east. 

The  Temple  Towers  end  in  flat  platforms  which 
lend  them  an  air  of  incompletion.  It  is  this  peculiar 
feature  which  is  emphasized  in  the  Biblical  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  whose  construction  was  sus- 
pended  in   the   middle. 

There  are  no  stones  in  Babylonia;  even  a  pebble 
one  cannot  find  there.  Consequently  the  ancient 
Babylonians  had  to  use  other  building  materials, 
and  so  they  resorted  to  bricks.  These  could  be 
manufactured  easily  of  the  pure  mud  soil.  They 
were  either  dried  in  the  hot  sun  or  baked  in  an 
oven  to  lend  them  special  durability.  Bitumen 
was  used  as  mortar. 

These  details  of  Babylonian  building  methods 
are  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Biblical  account  of 
The  Tower  of  Babel:  "And  they  said  one  to  ano- 
ther, 'Come  let  us  make  bricks,  and  burn  them 
thorousrhly.'  And  they  had  bricks  for  stone,  and 
slime  they  had  for  mortar"  (Genesis  11,  3-4). 
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ABRAHAM 

Until  recently,  the  stories  of  the  Patriarchs  were 
regarded  as  fiction  by  most  Bible  critics  and  their 
followers.  Within  the  last  few  decades,  however, 
archaeological  evidence  has  compelled  them  to 
abandon  these  radical  theories  because  they  are  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  facts  of  history. 

The  stations  of  Abraham's  migration  and  the  po- 
litical and  cultural  conditions  of  his  time,  described 
in  Genesis,  are  now  recognized  as  accurate  reports 
rather  than  fanciful  products  of  the  imagination. 

Although  no  direct  evidence,  in  the  form  of  an 
inscription  bearing  Abraham's  name,  has  been 
found  as  yet,  there  has  accumulated  so  much  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  for  the  historicity  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  time,  that  the  Biblical  narrative  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy. 

The  approximate  date  of  Abraham's  entry  into 
Canaan  has  been  fixed,  by  almost  unanimous  con- 
sent, around  the  year  2000  (B.C.E.).  Ur,  Abra- 
ham's native  city,  was  an  ancient  Sumerian  city, 
founded  about  two  thousand  years  before  Abra- 
ham. The  civilization  and  culture  of  this  city  is 
now  well-known,  thanks  to  Leonard  WooUey's  ex- 
cavations. As  early  as  4000  (B.C.E.),  Ur  was  an 
important  and  highly  developed  city,  and  when 
Abraham  was  born  it  had  already  passed  the  zenith 
of  its  glory.  Shortly  later,  it  was  conquered  by 
the   Semitic   Babylonians. 

Semitic  nomads  of  the  type  of  Abraham's  family 
were  part  of  the  population  of  the  Sumerian  city. 
Inscriptions  of  the  23rd  century  (B.C.E.)  mention 
settlements  of  cattle-breeding  Semites  in  Southern 
Mesopotamia.  Inscriptions  of  the  20th  century 
(B.C.E.)  cite  Semitic  nomads,  called  Habiru,  an 
appelation,  which  has  been  satisfactorily  identified 
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with  Ivri — Hebrew.  The  sojourn  of  //a^frw-nomads 
in  Southern  Mesopotamia  about  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham has  been  conclusively  proved  by  archaeology. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  at  Ur,  Wool- 
ley's  expedition  discovered  an  altar  base  of  unhezvn 
stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sumerians  used 
only  hewn  stones  for  sacred  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  numerous  Biblical  passages 
which  emphasize  that  the  Hebrews  associated  a 
special  degree  of  sanctity  with  altars  built 
of  unhewn  stone.  The  discovery  at  Sumerian  Ur 
of  an  altar  constructed  according  to  Hebrew  cus- 
tom presents  compelling  circumstantial  evidence 
that  Hebrews  (Habiru)  were  among  the  city's 
population. 

The  Biblical  account  of  the  migration  of  Abra- 
ham's family  from  Ur  in  Southern  Mesopotamia  to 
Haran  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  (Genesis  11,  31f.) 
is  corroborated  by  circumstantial  archaeological 
evidence.  About  2000  (B.C.E.),  the  southern  in- 
scriptions grew  silent  about  the  Habiru,  while 
shortly  later  the  name  began  to  appear  in  northern 
inscriptions. 

"The  result  of  all  these  considerations  is  to  sug- 
gest that: 

1)  the  tradition  of  Abraham's  birth  at  Ur  may 
be  fearlessly  accepted ; 

2)  that  his  sojourn  there  may  have  been  under 
the  reign  of  Rim-Sin  or  Hammurabi,  probably  the 
former,  and  thus  about  2000-1900   (B.C.E.) ; 

3.)  that  his  traditional  journeying  from  Ur  to 
Haran  does  in  fact  broadly  correspond  with  a  gene- 
ral northward  transfer  of  the  Habiru  or  Hebrew 
people  from  Southern  Babylonia,  where  they  are  first 
mentioned  in  secular  literature"  (C.  J.  Gadd,  The 
History  and  Monuments  of  Ur,  p.  180). 

Another  rather  conclusive  proof  of  Abraham's 
sojourn  in  Haran  is  that  the  names  of  his  ancestors, 
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Serug,  Nahor  and  Terah  (Genesis  11,  22ff.)  were 
current  as  designations  of  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Haran. 

The  tradition  of  Abraham's  connection  with  Ur 
is  corroborated  by  the  Biblical  accounts  of  his 
family  relationships.  In  some  instances  he  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
place  where  he  had  spent  his  youth. 

Abraham's  attitude  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael  can 
only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
his  early  environment. 

According  to  ancient  Sumerian  law,  later  incor- 
porated in  Hammurabi's  famous  code  and  general- 
ly valid  in  Abraham's  time,  monogamy  was  the  ac- 
cepted form  of  marriage.  If,  however,  a  marriage 
was  childless,  the  husband  could  either  divorce  his 
wife  or  take  a  concubine.  In  the  latter  case  the 
wife  was  empowered  to  take  matters  over.  The 
law  gave  her  the  privilege  to  choose  one  of  her 
female  slaves  for  her  husband.  The  child  born 
of  this  union  was  considered  the  heir  and  offspring 
of  the  legal  wife,  while  his  natural  mother  had  no 
claims  whatsoever.  She  could  either  be  reduced 
to  slavery,  or  sent  away. 

The  story  told  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis seems  to  prove  that  Sarah  acted  according  to 
Mesopotamian  custom  and  law  w^hen  she  gave  Ha- 
gar to  her  husband,  so  that  she  might  bear  a  child 
for  her.  Abraham,  too,  observed  Sumerian  eti- 
quette when  he  advised  Sarah,  who  complained  of 
Hagar's  disrespectful  behavior,  "Behold,  thy  maid 
is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  that  which  is  good  in 
thine  eyes"  (Genesis  16,6).  And  so  Sarah  pun- 
ished her. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Sarah  herself  had  borne 
a  son,  her  resentment  against  Hagar  and  her 
son,  Ishmael,  flared  up  anew.  Now  that  she  her- 
self was  a  mother,  she  wanted  Abraham  to  disown 
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the  concubine  and  her  offspring.  The  patriarch, 
however,  refused.  He  had  acknowledged  Ishmael 
as  his  son  and  heir  and,  according  to  the  accepted 
law  of  the  time,  he  could  only  disinherit  him  for 
committing  a  crime  which  ''cuts  off  from  sonship." 
Since  Ishmael  was  innocent  of  such  a  transgres- 
sion, Abraham  refused  to  expel  him.  It  required 
Divine  intervention  finally  to  sway  the  patriarch 
to  comply  with  Sarah's  wishes. 

The  laws  and  customs  by  which  Abraham  and 
Sarah  were  obviously  influenced  are  part  of  Ham- 
murabi's code  in  the  following  form : 

"If  a  man  have  taken  a  wife  and  she  have  given 
a  maidservant  to  her  husband,  and  afterwards  that 
maidservant  has  made  herself  equal  with  her  mis- 
tress, because  she  has  borne  children,  her  mistress 
may  not  sell  her  for  money,  but  she  may  put  a 
mark  upon  her  and  count  her  among  the  maid- 
servants" (Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels,  pp.431f.). 

"If  a  man's  wife  have  borne  him  children,  and 
his  maidservant  have  borne  him  children,  and  the 
father  during  his  lifetime  have  said  to  the  sons 
whom  the  maidservant  has  borne  him  'my  sons' 
and  has  numbered  them  with  the  sons  of  his  wife, 
after  the  father  has  gone  to  his  fate,  the  sons  of 
the  wife  and  the  sons  of  the  maidservant  shall 
divide  the  goods  of  their  father's  house  equally. 
The  sons  that  are  sons  of  the  wife  at  the  sharing 
shall  have  the  right  of  choosing  and  taking" 
(Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels,  p.  437). 

Among  the  inscriptions  found  in  Nuzu,  the  an- 
cient Horite  city  in  Northeast  Mesopotamia,  there 
are  a  few  tablets  which  present  startling  parallels 
to  the  Biblical  reports  of  the  relationship  of  Sarah, 
Abraham,  and  Hagar.  Apparently,  the  make-shift 
methoti  by  which  Sarah  attempted  to  gain  the 
joys  of  motherhood  was  generally  practiced  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs.     The  fact  that  also  Rachel, 
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desperate  because  of  her  childlessness,  resorted  to 
having  offspring  by  proxy  (see  Genesis  30,  3ff.)  is 
additional  proof  for  the  legal  validity  of  this  prac- 
tice. 


ABRAHAM'S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 
FIVE  KINGS 

1  HE  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  tells  how  Che- 
darlaomer,  King  of  Elam,  and  his  four  allies,  who 
seem  to  have  been  his  tributaries,  came  down  the 
Jordan  valley  and  made  war  on  the  rebellious 
"Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  Chedarlaomer 
won  an  easy  victor}^  over  the  defiant  tributaries. 
Among  those  taken  captive  was  also  Abraham's 
nephew,  Lot.  Informed  of  these  happenings,  the 
patriarch  pursued  the  invaders,  defeated  them,  set 
free  Lot  and  the  other  captives,  and  restored  the 
spoil  taken  by  the  five  kings  to  their  rightful 
owners. 

Although  with  our  present  knowledge  we  cannot 
reconstruct  this  war  on  the  basis  of  extra-Biblical 
sources,  still,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
names  occurring  in  Genesis  14  have  been  identified, 
the  historicity  of  this  war  seems  certain  (see  Al- 
bright, Archaeology,  pp.  140  ff.). 

Not  so  long  ago,  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
"Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,"  one  of  the  five  kings, 
was  identical  with  the  Babylonian  ruler  Hammu- 
rabi. Although  this  identification  is  tenable  no 
longer,  this  chapter  preserves  the  memory  of  a  cam- 
paign of  the  "Eastern  Kings"  against  the  "West- 
land"  (Palestine).  A  rather  conclusive  proof  of 
the  basic  historicity  of  the  Biblical  account  is  that 
the  towns  on  the  war  road  of  the  "Eastern  Kings" 
were   settled   during   that  period. 
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GER.A.R  -  REFUGE  IN  TIME  OF  FAMINE 

VJenesis  12,  10-20  tells  that  in  a  period  of  famine 
Abraham  and  Sarah  went  down  to  Egypt,  the 
granary  of,  the  Ancient  Orient.  Chapter  20  of  the 
same  book  reports  a  temporary  stay  of  the  patri- 
arch and  his  wite  in  Gerar,  likewise  as  the  result 
of  a  famine.  Genesis  26,  finally,  records  Isaac's  and 
Rebekah's  sojourn  at  Gerar  during  a  later  period 
of  hunger. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  famine,  Abraham  sought 
refuge  in  Egypt,  subsequently,  however,  when  the 
calamity  recurred,  he  and,  later,  his  son  went  only 
as  far  as  Gerar,  a  Canaanitic  citv  in  Southern  Pales- 
tine.  Obviously,  Gerar  must  have  been  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  This  has  been  proved  by 
excavations  conducted  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  It  was  shown  that  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately eight  centuries  (2000  to  1200  B.C.E.),  Gerar 
was  the  store-city  of  a  grain-growing  center  and 
contained  huge  store-houses.  The  narratives  of 
Genesis  20  and  26  obviously  presuppose  that  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with  Gerar's  role  as  a  store- 
city. 

There  are  no>  grounds  for  assuming,  contrary  to 
the  emphatic  statement  in  Genesis  26,  1,  that  the 
story  of  the  famine  in  Isaac's  day  is  an  unauthentic 
"duplicate"  of  Genesis  20.  Famines  were  frequent 
occurrences  in  Palestine.  Since  Gerar  was  reputed 
as  a  city  of  supplies,  it  was'  natural  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  stricken  area  to  flock  there.  The  critics 
v>'ho  stamp  Genesis  26  as  a  "duplicate"  of  Genesis 
20  cite  as  their  chief  proof  that  both  chapters  know 
Abimelech  as  king  of  Gerar,  a  very  weak  point, 
indeed,  for  is  it  not  likely  that  two,  or  even  more, 
rulers  bear  the  same  name? 

Most  significant,  however,  is  that  the  Biblical 
tradition  of  Gerar  as  a  store-city  is  based  on  facts. 
The  remains  of  the  huge  granaries  of  Gerar  have 
been  excavated,  and   thus  the  details   of  the  local 
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color   of   these    narratives,    accurately   recorded    in 
Genesis,  have  been  proved. 

When  the  famine  struck  again  in  Jacob's  time, 
his  sons  went  for  bread  tO'  Egypt  and  not  to  Gerar. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Biblical  tradition 
of  the  severe  character  of  this  famine,  which  affect- 
ed "all  the  face  of  the  world"  (Genesis  41,56)  and 
consequently  also  Gerar,  where  the  crops  had  fail- 
ed and  no  provision  for  the  hunger  years  had  been 
made. 

Another,  rather  intimate,  detail  of  the  story  of 
Isaac's  sojourn  in  Gerar  has  also  been  corroborated 
by  modern  research : 

In  Genesis  26,  8f.  we  read :  "And  it  came  to  pass 
when  he  (Isaac)  had  been  there  a  long  time,  that 
Abimelech  King  of  the  Philistines  looked  out  at  a 
window,  and  behold  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Re- 
bekah  his  wife,  and  Abimelech  called  Isaac  and 
said :  'Behold,  of  a  surety  she  is  thy  wife.' "  Abime- 
lech's  amazement  is  explained  by  a  previous  pass- 
age :  "And  the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  (Isaac) 
of  his  wife ;  and  he  said :  'She  is  my  sister' ;  for  he 
feared  to  say  'My  wife' ;  'lest  the  men  of  the  place 
should  kill  me  for  Rebekah,  because  she  is  fair  to 
look  upon'   "(Genesis  26,7). 

That  Abimelech  might  well  have  observed  Isaac's 
tent  from  the  palace  window  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Flinders  Petrie.  The  palace  stood  on  a  hill 
and  faced  toward  the  plain  where  the  present-day 
Bedouins,  too,  are  pitching  their  tents,  since  it  is 
excellent  camping  ground.  The  tents  are  put  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  openings  face  the  mound, 
where  the  ruins  of  Abimelech's  palace^  can  still  be 
seen.  When  Abimelech  looked  out  from  the  win- 
dows facing  the  plain  he  could,  therefore,  see 
straight  into  the  tent-openings  of  the  Bedouins. 

Again,  we  find  a  minor  Biblical  detail  confirmed 
and  accurately  reported. 
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SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH 

According  to  Genesis  13,  10,  the  Plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan, where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situated, 
was  the  choice  spot  of  Canaan  when  Abraham  and 
Lot  settled  there.  The  text  stresses,  however,  that 
this  was  "before  God  destroyed  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah." 

The  Biblical  account  of  the  tragedy  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  tallies  perfectly  with  the  findings 
of  archaeology  and  geology. 

As  a  result  of  the  excavations  of  two  American 
archaeologists.  Professors  Kyle  and  Albright  "the 
problem  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Plain"  has  now  found  a  very  convincing  solution. 
At  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  are 
five  fruitful  oases,  made  possible  by  small  streams 
of  fresh  water.  During  the  last  century,  however, 
the  Dead  Sea  has  been  encroaching  and  has  gradu- 
ally forced  the  irrigated  oases  upstream  toward  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

"One  oasis,  which  was  occupied  in  Byzantine 
times,  has  been  completely  swallowed  up,  since 
there  is  no  room  for  irrigation  left  at  this  point. 
Even  if  the  curious  coincidence  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Plain  with  five  modern  oases  in  this  region 
should  be  accidental,  we  are,  therefore,  quite  justi- 
fied in  placing  them  here  and  in  supposing  that 
their  sites  have  long  been  covered  by  the  Dead  Sea, 
though  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  view  until 
post-Biblical  times"  (Albright,  Archaeology,  pp. 
135f.). 

A  catastrophe  of  the  type  described  in  Genesis 
could  easily  occur  in  these  parts,  because  it  is  a 
burned-out  region  of  oil  and  asphalt  where  there 
is  usually  an  accumulation  of  explosive  gases. 

The  exploration  of  the  ruptured  strata  of  the 
Jordan   plain   has    shown    that   there   was    a   thick 
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layer  of  rock  salt  and  sulphur  deposits  along  its 
lower  level.  At  the  explosion  of  the  gases,  the 
salt  and  sulphur  layers  were  ruptured.  They  were 
blown  up  and  then  rained  down  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  the  plain.  "The  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace" (Genesis  19,  28),  which  Abraham  saw  hover- 
ing over  the  ill-fated  region,  is  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  the  heavy  fumes  of  an  asphalt,  sulphur  and 
salt  mixture  heated  by  explosive  gases.  Thus  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  has  been  substantiated  by  the  geological 
exploration  of  the  Jordan  plain. 

Throughout  the  Biblical  period  this  plain  was 
not  resettled  again.  Its  fate  was,  however,  held 
up  as  a  warning  to  the  sinners.  This,  too,  tallies 
with  the  findings  of  archaeology,  for  no  remains  of 
a  Biblical  settlement  post-dating  Abraham  have 
been  found  in  this  region. 

THE  CAVE  OF  MACHPELAH 

1  HE  faithful  description  of  the  local  color  of  the 
narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  as  a  family  mausoleum  is  another  good 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible  (see  Genesis 
23).  The  patriarch's  desire  to  bury  his  wife  in  a 
cave  was  in  conformance  with  the  custom  of  the 
time.  Burial  caves,  found  in  all  parts  of  Palestine, 
testify  to  the  popularity  of'  this  form  of  sepulchre. 

The  description  of  the  transaction  of  the  sale 
perfectly  tallies  with  the  customs  governing  such 
procedures  in  the  Ancient  Orient.  According  to 
Genesis  23,  18,  the  legal  transfer  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  from  Ephron's  to  x\braham's  possession 
took  place  in  the  open  square  near  the  city  gate, 
where  all  legal  affairs  were  transacted. 

The  phrases  exchanged  by  Ephron  and  Abraham 
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were  about  the  same  present-day  Bedouins  would 
utter  in  a  similar  situation.  According  to  Bedouin 
etiquette,  the  owner  of  an  object  desired  by  a 
would-be-buyer  is  expected  to  offer  it  to  him  as  a 
gift.  Accordingly,  Ephron  told  Abraham,  "I  make 
you  a  present  of  the  field ;  I  make  you  a  present 
of  the  cave  as  well;  in  the  presence  of  my  fellow- 
country  men  I  present  it  to  you;  bury  your  dead 
in  it"  (Genesis  23,  11).  Of  course,  Abraham  un- 
derstood that  this  was  merely  a  gesture  demanded 
by  good  breeding,  and  so  he  insisted  that  Ephron 
name   his   price. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Hittite  stated  his  terms 
was  again  typically  oriental.  Anticipating  that 
Abraham  would  bargain  and  haggle,  he  said  crafti- 
ly, "A  piece  of  land  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver — what  is  that  between  us?"  (Genesis  23,15). 
Surprisingly,  Abraham  did  not  bargain  but  paid  the 
rather  exhorbitant  sum  demanded  by  Ephron. 

This  chapter  is  exceedingly  interesting,  because 
it  conveys  an  accurate  picture  of  business  proce- 
dure in  early  Biblical  days. 

Ephron  was  of  the  "Sons  of  Heth,"  that  is  to 
say,  a  Hittite.  Due  to  the  lack  of  extra- Biblical 
references  to  the  Hittites  until  quite  recently, 
Biblical  critics  were  inclined  to  regard  them  as  an 
invention  of  the  Biblical  authors.  As  a  result  of 
recent  excavations,  however,  the  history  and  the 
civilization  of  the  Hittites  are  now  thoroughly 
known.  Their  presence  in  Southern  Palestine,  far 
from  their  home  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Abraham's  time 
is  attested  by  an   Egyptian  inscription. 
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JOSEPH  IN  THE  WELL 

vJENESis  37,  20ff.  relates  that  Joseph's  brothers 
threw  him  into  "one  of  the  pits."  Undoubtedly, 
this  was  an  abandoned  cistern  of  which  there  were 
many  in  ancient  Palestine. 

Frequently,  wells  w^ere  abandoned  as  a  result  of 
feuds,  or  because  enemies  spoiled  them.  Genesis 
21,  25ff.  relates  that  Abimelech's  men  took  away 
a  well  from  Abraham,  and  Genesis  26,18  tells  that 
Isaac  cleared  the  cisterns  which  were  dug  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  subsequently  spoiled  by 
enemies. 


JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT 

1  HE  chapters  of  Genesis  which  record  Joseph's 
adventures  in  Egypt  present  a  remarkably  faithful 
picture  of  Egyptian  life.  The  implications  of  this 
factor  have  been  carefully  studied,  especially  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Yahuda  (The  Accuracy  of  the  Bible; 
The  Language  of  the  Pentateuch) ,  who  regards  the 
clearly  discernible  Egyptian  influence  on  the  style 
and  the  local  color  of  the  Pentateuch  as  cogent 
proof  of  its  early  composition,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  tradition. 

"No  sooner  does  he  start  telling  the  story  of 
Joseph  than  the  narrator  plunges  deeply  into 
Egyptian  life.  He  approaches  his  audience  or 
readers  not  as  one  conveying  something  foreign, 
something  strange,  almost  unknown,  coming  from 
a  remote  country,  but  he  straightaway  assumes  as 
a  matter  of  course  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
land  and  people.  Manners  and  customs  are  men- 
tioned which  indicate,  nay,  presuppose  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  structure  and  manifestations 
of  Egyptian  life.  Many  individual  features  of  so- 
cial, family  and  court  life  just  touched  upon  by  him 
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are  likely  to  be  passed  over  by  the  reader  as  de- 
void of  special  significance.  On  closer  study  of 
actual  Egyptian  conditions,  hov^ever,  they  are 
found  to  be  intentional  allusions  to  common,  very 
popular  occurrences  in  connection  w^ith  certain 
ceremonies  or  important  social  and  state  institu- 
tions. By  the  brevity  and  casual  nature  of  these 
allusions,  it  may  be  clearly  inferred  that  they  could 
be  understood  in  their  full  significance  only  by 
those  vi^ho  either  knew^  them  from  firsthand  obser- 
v^ation,  or  had  themselves  at  sometime  participated 
in  them"  {The  Accuracy  of  the  Bible,  p.  3). 

JOSEPH  AND   POTIPHAR'S  WIFE 

HE  story  of  how  a  treacherous  w^ife's  unchaste 
desires  ended  Joseph's  spectacular  career  as  over- 
seer in  Potiphar's  house  (Genesis  39,  7-20)  pre- 
serves a  rather  accurate  picture  of  Egyptian  morals, 
which  were  reputedly  low.  As  far  as  the  story 
is  concerned  it  bears  close  resemblance  to  the  fam- 
ous Egyptian  ''Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,"  who 
lived  harmoniously  together  until  the  wife  of  the 
elder  brother  attempted  to  seduce  her  young  bro- 
ther-in-law. When  he  refused  to  stoop  to  her  se- 
duction and  reproved  her  severely,  she  accused  him 
in  the  same  manner  Potiphar's  wife  denounced 
Joseph  (for  a  translation  of  the  "Tale  of  the  Two 
Brothers"  see  Barton,  Archaeology  7th  ed,  pp. 
365fT.). 

Numerous  Biblical  critics  regard  the  narrative  of 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
Egyptian  story  of  the  lying  seductress.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  assume  that  the  Hebrews  ap- 
propriated this,  by  no  means  inspiring,  story.  Since 
fiction  has  always  been,  as  it  still  is,  a  reflection  of 
actual  life,  the  popularity  of  the  "Tale  of  the  Two 
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Brothers"  in  ancient  Egypt  would  prove  that  wo- 
men of  the  type  of  Potiphar's  wife  were  not  too 
scarce.  Consequently,  the  Egyptian  story  of  the 
adulterous  and  unscrupulous  wife  and  sister-in-law 
helps  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  Biblical 
narrative. 


THE  CHIEF  BUTLER  AND  THE 
CHIEF  BAKER 

I  HE  activities  of  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  chief 
baker,  which  are  graphically  described  in  Genesis 
40,  9-17,  tally  perfectly  with  the  known  facts  of 
life  in  ancient  Egypt.  Pictorial  scenes  found  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  depict  the  royal 
bakers  carrying  bread  and  cakes  heaped  high  in 
huge  baskets  on  their  heads  (see  Genesis  40,  16f.), 
and  the  butler  pouring-  wine  as  described  in  Gene- 
sis 40,  11.  The  Biblical  description  of  Egyptian 
court  life  is  amazingly  accurate,  even  where  minor 
details  are  concerned. 


SHAVING  IN  EGYPT 

I  HEN  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they 
brought  him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon.  And  he 
shaved  himself,  and  changed  his  raiment,  and  came 
in  unto  Pharaoh"  (Genesis  41,  14).  This  passage 
preserves  the  memory  of  an  Egyptian  custom  which 
is  also  well  attested  by  the  monuments.  The  Egyp- 
tians cleanly  shaved  their  heads  and  faces,  as  is 
evident  from  their  portraits  preserved  in  stone  and 
color.  This  custom  seemed  very  peculiar  to  the 
Semites  with  whom  the  beard  was  a  sign  of  dignity. 
This  is  probably  why  the  Pentateuch  stressed  that 
in  order  to  comply  with  court  etiquette,  Joseph  pre- 
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pared  for  his  audience  with  Pharaoh  in  accordance 
with  Egyptian  custom. 

Invariably,  the  Egyptian  artists  pictured  Semites 
with  long  hair  and  beards,  while  Egyptians  are 
represented  with  cleanly  shaven  faces  and  heads. 


THE  SEVEN  COWS 

1  HE  narrative  of  Pharaoh's  dream  of  the  seven  fat 
and  the  seven  lean  cows  (Genesis  41,  Iff.)  contains 
a  typically  local  element,  for  the  Seven  Sacred 
Cows  of  the  goddess  Hathor  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Egyptian  ritual.  These  cows  were  a 
favorite  subject  of  Egy^ptian  artists,  and  numerous 
Sacred  Cows  scenes  have  come  down  to  us.  That 
Pharaoh's  dreams  were  filled  with  visions  of  seven 
cows  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  unusual. 

THE  FAMINE  IN  EGYPT 

1  HE  threat  of  famine  was  ever  hanging  over  Egypt 
which  depended  for-  its  sustenance  upon  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.  The  many  references  in  hiero- 
glyphic texts  to  this  yearly  recurring  phenomenon, 
which  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  country's  life-giving 
force,  prove  that  Egyptian  life  gravitated  about 
the  Nile  inundation.  The  amount  of  arable  land 
depended  wholly  upon  its  height.  If  the  river 
did  not  rise  sufficiently  high  there  was  not  enough 
arable  land,  and  consequently  hunger  stalked  the 
country. 

The  methods  Joseph  applied  to  forestall  the  dire 
consequences  of  a  protracted  famine  (Genesis  41, 
35f.,  48f.)  were  generally  practiced  in  emergencies 
of  this  type.  ^Archaeological  excavations  have 
shown    that    all    fortified    cities    and    towns    were 
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equipped  with  granaries.  Joseph's  suggestion, 
therefore,  was  probably  to  increase  the  number  of 
grain  depots  and  to  enlarge  the  existing  ones. 

An  interesting  parallel  to  Joseph's  provisions 
for  the  years  of  famine  is  supplied  by  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Baba,  ''the  chief  at  the  table 
of  the  sovereign,"  who  recorded :  ''I  collected  corn 
as  a  friend  of  the  harvest-god.  I  was  watchful  in 
time  of  sowing.  And  when  a  famine  arose,  lasting 
many  years,  I  distributed  corn  to  the  city,  each 
year  of  the  famine"  (see  Barton,  Archaeology  7th 
ed.,  p.  371). 

JOSEPH'S  ELEVATION 

1  HE  description  of  Joseph's  elevation  to*  the  posi- 
tion of  viceroy  and  his  investiture  by  Pharaoh 
agrees  point  for  point  with  what  is  known  about 
such  ceremonies  from  the   Egyptian   sources. 

The  golden  neck  chain  (Genesis  41,  42),  with 
which  Joseph  was  decorated,  was  a  coveted  Egyp- 
tian decoration,  bestowed  by  the  king  upon  high- 
ranking  dignitaries.  The  conferring  of  the  signet 
ring  and  the  triumphal  ride  in  Pharaoh's  chariot, 
too,  were  part  of  the  court  ceremonial  connected 
with  the  investiture  of  a  viceroy. 

In  accordance  with  prevailing  custom,  Pharaoh 
gave  Joseph  an  Egyptian  name  when  he  appointed 
him  viceroy.  This  name  —  Zaphenath-paneah  — 
has  been  variously  explained  by  Egyptologists. 
Professor  Yahuda  interprets  it  as  an  Egyptian 
sentence  contracted  into  two  words  by  the  Hebrew 
author.  His  suggested  translation  appropriately 
fits  Joseph :  "This  man  here  is  food  of  the  land" 
(Genesis  41,45). 

An  Egyptian  pictorial  scene  of  the  runners  on 
both  sides  and  in  front  of  the  chariots,  offers  an 
illustration  of  Joseph's  ride  in  the  royal  chariot. 
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According  to  Genesis  41,  43,  the  runners  in  front 
of  Joseph's  chariot  shouted  "abrekh,"  which  ac- 
cording to  Yahuda  means  in  Egyptian  ''mind 
thee !",  namely,^  look  out.  "Many  people  who  hap- 
pen to  have  visited  Egypt  will  have  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo  animal  and  vehicle  drivers  shouting 
all  along  the  roads  to  the  pedestrians  the  word 
'Balak !  Balak !',  which  in  Arabic  is  exactly  the 
same  as  'mind  thee',  thus  coinciding  literally  with 
the  old  Egyptian  'Abrekh'  "  {Accuracy  of  the  Bible, 
p.  15). 


BREAD  IN  EGYPT 

VJenesis  42  takes  it  for  granted  that,  during  a 
famine,  corn  can  be  purchased  in  Egypt.  This  is 
in  harmon}^  with  what  is  known  from  history,  for 
throughout  antiquity  Egypt  was  the  grain  center 
of  the  Near  East.  An  interesting  illustration  of 
the  prevailing  custom  of  admitting  starving  Be- 
douins into  Egypt  is  supplied  by  the  report  of  an 
Egyptian  frontier  officer  who  was  stationed  at  the 
Sinaitic  border  about  the  year  1225  (B.C.E.)  :  "The 
tribes  of  Shasu  of  Edom  (came)  through  the  for- 
tress of  Merneptah  Hotephirma — in  Thuku  to  the 
pools  of  Pithom  to  sustain  them  and  their  herds  in 
the  domain  of  Pharaoh."  Thuku  has  been  identified 
with  the  Biblical  Succoth.  The  reference  to  Pithom 
and  Succoth,  both  in  the  district  of  Goshen,  as 
grazing  grounds  for  nomads,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  territory  given  to  the  Hebrews  was  usually 
assigned  to  starving  Bedouins  as  sort  of  a  refuge. 

Another  inscription,  dating  from  the  14th  century 
(B.C.E.) ,  records  how  Bedouins  pleaded  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  pasturage,  even  as  their 
fathers    and    their    fathers'    fathers     (see    Barton, 
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Archaeology  7th  ed.,  p.  374). 

In  order  to  keep  the  onrush  of  the  "Asiatics" 
under  control,  the  Egyptians  built  a  chain  of  fron- 
tier fortresses.  However,  this  ''Prince's  Wall" 
could  not  stop  the  hungry  Semitic  invaders,  who 
at  one  time  dominated  the  country  for  several 
centuries. 

FIVE  CHANGES  OF  RAIMENT 

W/hen  Joseph  presented  his  half-brothers  with 
gifts  he  gave  Benjamin,  his  real  brother,  "five 
changes  of  raiment"  (Genesis  45,  22).  This  is 
significant,  because  the  number  five  was  regarded 
by  the  Egyptians  as  the  mark  of  special  distinction 
(see  Yahuda,  Accuracy  of  the  Bible,  p.  61).  The 
Biblical  account  of  how  Benjamin  was  favored  by 
Joseph  reflects  clearly  the  Egyptian  attitude  to  the 
number  five. 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT 

From  about  2300  to  1580  (B.C.E.),  Egypt  was 
ruled  by  Semitic  invaders,  the  so-called  Hyksos. 
They  conquered  the  country,  dethroned  the  native 
Egyptian  rulers,  and  firmly  entrenched  themselves, 
especially  in  the  delta  district,  where  they  built 
their  capital.  The  Egyptian  historian  Manetho  re- 
ferred to  their  dynasty  as  "Shepherd-Kings,"  a 
name  quoted  also  by  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
and  generally  current  in  antiquity.  They  were 
Semitic  nomads,  who  conquered  Egypt  at  the  time 
when  the  Middle  Kingdom  crumbled  to  pieces. 
They  supported  themselves  by  breeding  cattle  and 
sheep.  Their  occupation  gave  them  their  name,  for 
Manetho  explained  that  hyk  means  "ruler"  and  sos 
"shepherd."  However,  a  more  plausible  etymology 
of  this  name  is  "Rulers  of  Countries"  (see  Breasted, 
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History  of  Egypt  2nd  ed.,  p.  217). 

It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Hebrews  came  to 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  rule,  together  with 
other  Semitic  Bedouins  who  settled  in  the  fruitful 
delta  regions.  That  they  played  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  during  that  period  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  one  Hyksos  ruler  was  named  *'Ya'qob- 
har,"  and  that  the  chancellor  of  another  Hyksos 
king  bore  the  name  of  ''Hur." 

Manetho's  and  Josephus'  identification  of  the 
Hyksos  with  the  Hebrews  is,  however,  definitely 
wrong.  The  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt  during  the 
Hyksos  period,  they  were,  however,  not  identical 
with  these  tyrannical  invaders  who  held  complete 
sway  over  the  country  for  several  centuries. 

The  Hyksos  rule  was  broken  when  Ahmose  I, 
a  native  Egyptian  prince,  defeated  the  invaders  and 
drove  them  from  the  country.  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs  about  the  year  1580  (B.C. 
E.)  and  thus  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  darkest 
chapters  of  Egy^ptian  history. 

Assuming  that  the  Hebrews  came  to  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  Hyksos  period,  it  may  be  taken,  for  granted 
that  they  were  treated  kindly  by  their  fellow- 
Semites.  When,  however,  a  native  dynasty  came 
to  the  helm,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Egyptians, 
who  for  centuries  had  languished  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  "Asiatics,"  should  wreak  vengeance 
on  those  still  in  their  midst. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  passage  "There  arose  a 
new  king  over  Egypt  who  knew  not  Joseph"  (Ex- 
odus 1,8)  refers  to  the  change  of  dynasties  in  con- 
nection with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  Accord- 
ing to  Biblical  tradition,  substantiated  by  extra- 
Biblical  evidence,  the  Hebrews  sojourned  altogether 
430  years  in  Egypt  (Exodus  12,41),  enjoying  for 
a  ^  considerable  length  of  time  the  tolerance  and 
friendship  of  the  Egyptians. 
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Among  the  many  interesting  details  of  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  point  to  its  origin  in  the 
period  assigned  to  it  by  Jewish  tradition,  is  the 
usage  of  the  title  'Tharaoh." 

Since  "Genesis"  and  "Exodus"  did  not  refer  by 
name  to  the  Egyptian  rulers,  quite  a  few  Bible 
critics  rejected  these  stories  as  unhistorical.  Pro- 
fessor Yahuda,  however,  showed  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Hebrews  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  short- 
ly thereafter,  "the  proper  name  of  the  king  was 
given  only  in  solemn  inscriptions  or  in  purely  his- 
torical records,  and  not  in  popular  stories  of  the 
kind  of  the  Joseph  and  Exodus  narratives.  Even 
in  royal  edicts,  in  judicial  reports  and  in  general 
records,  the  king  is  simply  alluded  to  as  'Pharaoh' 
(Accuracy  of  the  Bible,  pp.  41ff.). 

After  the  eleventh  century  (B.C.E.),  the  custom 
of  referring  to  the  Egyptian  ruler  by  title  only  be- 
came obsolete.  Accordingly,  in  the  later  Biblical 
books,  just  as  in  the  Egyptian  sources  of  the  same 
period,  the  given  names  of  the  Pharaohs  are  re- 
corded. "This  shows  that  also  in  this  case  the 
Biblical  chroniclers  were  in  complete  conformity 
with  a  usage  which  became  current  in  Egyptian 
historiography"   (Accuracy  of  the  Bible,  p.  45). 

The  fact  that  the  Joseph  and  Exodus  narratives 
refer  to  the  Egyptian  kings  by  title  only  proves 
that  these  chapters  were  committed  to  writing  be- 
fore 1100  (B.C.E.),  and  that  the  writer  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Egyptian  literary  usage. 
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I  HE  province  of  Goshen  (Genesis  45,  lOff.)  has 
been  identified  with  the  marsh-land  "north  of  On, 
the  modern  district  of  Wadi  Tumilat.  This  region 
was  never  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  although, 
because  of  its  excellent  pasturage  it  was,  and  still 
is,  ideally  suited  for  the  purposes  of  shepherds  and 
cattle-breeders. 

The  modern  village  of  Saft  el  Henneh  has  been 
identified  with  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Go- 
shen. In  the  lists  of  waste  and  marsh-lands  dating 
from  the  18th  Egyptian  Dynasty  (ca.  1580-1350 
B.C.E.),  there  is  a  reference  to  ''The  Waters  of 
Ra,"  which  has  been  identified  with  Goshen,  where 
nomads  were  in  the  habit  of  grazing  their  flocks. 

Genesis  47,  11  refers  to  Goshen  in  the  "land  of 
Rameses,"  a  thoroughly  exact  and  correct  state- 
ment. 


THE  EMBALMING  OF  JACOB 
AND  JOSEPH 

Life  in  Egypt  was  first  and  last  preparation  for 
death.  The  Pharaohs  and  their  dignitaries  spent 
most  of  their  time  and  means  on  the  planning, 
building,  and  beautification  of  their  final  resting 
places.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  also  masters 
of  the  art  of  embalming,  as  is  proved  by  the  well- 
preserved  mummies  of  Egyptians  who  died  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

Embalming  was  unknown  among  the  Semites 
and  foreign  to  their  psychology  and  philosophy  of 
life.  The  Bible  knows  therefore  of  only  two  per- 
sons 'who  were  embalmed,  namely  Jacob  and  Jos- 
eph, both  of  whom  died  in   Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  procedure  of  embalming  required 
forty  days,  and  the  official  period  of  mourning  for 
distinguished  personalities  was  seventy  days.    The 
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Biblical  description  of  Jacob's  death  rites  reflects 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  death  ritual : 
"And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  phy- 
sicians to  embalm  his  father.  And  the  physicians 
embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for 
him;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  embalming. 
And  the  Egyptians  wept  for  him  threescore  and 
ten  days"  (Genesis  50,  2f.). 

Although  Joseph  was  very  close  to  Pharaoh,  he 
did  not  inform  him  of  his  bereavement  but  sent 
word  to  inform  the  king  of  his  loss  and  request 
permission  to  bury  his  father.  ''This  also  agrees 
exactly  with  Egyptian  custom  according  to  which 
mourners,  however  high  their  position  might  be, 
should  not  approach  the  king  before  the  burial  of 
their  dead"  (Yahuda,  Accuracy  of  the  Bible,  p.  32). 

Jacob's  elaborate  funeral  cortege  was  in  accord- 
ance with  Egyptian  custom.  The  last  rites  for  a 
person  of  prominence  were  public  affairs  in  ancient 
Egypt. 

Joseph  made  the  "Children  of  Israel"  swear  that 
they  w^ould  take  his  remains  to  the  Promised 
Land.  His  body,  too,  was  preserved  according  to 
Egyptian  custom.  "So  Joseph  died,  being  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  old.  And  they  embalmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt"  (Genesis 
50,  26). 

THE  EGYPTIAN   BONDAGE 

According  to  Exodus  1,  llff.,  the  enslaved  He- 
brews were  forced  to  make  bricks  and  build  for 
Pharaoh  the  store  cities  of  Pithom  and  Raamses. 
These  cities  have  been  identified  and  excavated, 
and  the  Biblical  statement  characterizing  them  as 
"store  cities"  has  been  confirmed.  In  Pithom  huge 
granaries  were  found,  while  on  the  site  of  Raamses 
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an  inscription  was  discovered  referring  to  a  man 
who  was  "keeper  of  the  palace  and  keeper  of  the 
granaries."  The  archaeological  examination  of  the 
sites  of  Pithom  and  Raamses  has  shown  that  these 
cities  were  enlarged  and  rebuilt  after  the  Hyksos 
expulsion  by  Ahmose  I  (1580  B.C.E.),  the  period 
of  Israel's  oppression. 

According  to  Exodus  5,  13f.,  the  Hebrews  were 
supervised  and  driven  to  their  work  by  nog'sim 
and  shofrim.  This,  too,  is  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  actual  conditions,  for  Egyptian  pictorial 
scenes  depicting  slaves  at  work  show  that  forced 
laborers  were  supervised  by  two  classes  of  officers, 
taskmasters  (nog'sim)  and  scribes  (shofrim) ,  who 
kept  records  of  thei  amount  of  work  accomplished, 
the  material  outlay,  and  other  details. 

''Shot'rim  does  not  mean  'officers'  but  is  derived 
from  shator  'writing'  and  means  'scribes',  who,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  entire  control  of  the  bond- 
men, of  their  work,  of  their  food,  and  of  all  other 
particulars  concerning  them"  (Accuracy  of  the  Bible, 

Another  interesting  detail  of  the  Egyptian  way 
of  brick  manufacturing  is  preserved  in  Exodus  5,8. 
The  Hebrew  term  mathkoneth  ha-levenim  is  usually 
rendered  "the  tale  of  the  bricks."  Professor  Ya- 
huda,  however,  has  proved  that  it  actually  means 
the  "measuring  of  the  bricks,"  because  the  Egyp- 
tians did  not  count  the  bricks  but  measured  them 
in    order    to    save    time. 
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1  HE  Moses  narratives,  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  have  served  radical  Bible  critics  as 
a  happ)'  hunting  ground  for  tracing  the  "sources 
from  which  the  Hebrew  authors  have  freely  taken." 

However,  here,  too,  archaeology  has  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  those  adhering 
to  tradition.  The  Moses  narratives  are  studded 
with  accurate  information  supplying  the  local  color 
and  background  of  the  great  leader's  time.  As  a 
result,  many  competent  Bible  scholars  have  broken 
with  the  radical  theories  denying  the  historicity  of 
Moses.  This  quotation  from  Oesterley-Robinson's 
History  of  Israel  (Vol.  I,  pp.  70f.),  is  rather  char- 
acteristic of  the  position  of  modern  enlightened 
Bible  scholars : 

*Tt  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  either  the  fact  of 
the  exodus  or  the  historicity  of  Moses — It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  without  the  deliverance,  ap- 
parently so  miraculous,  there  never  would  have 
been  an  Israel  at  all.  A  like  remark  may  be  made 
of  the  personality  of  Moses.  The  work  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  formation  of  Israel  as  a  people 
was  such  as  to  demand  the  power  of  a  single  genius, 
not  only  brilliant  in  conception,  but  also  endowed 
with  a  compelling  personality — If  we  had  no  ac- 
count of  Moses  at  all,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  .such  a  person  as  he  is 
said  to  have  been." 
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THE  NAME  "MOSES" 

1  HE  name  **Moses"  is  explained  as  follows  (sec 
Exodus  2,10)  :  ".  .  .  and  she  (Pharaoh's  daughter) 
called  his  name  Moses,  and  said :  Because  I  drew 
him  out  of  the  water." 

Although  the  etymology  of  "Moses"  is  still  being 
debated,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  name. 
In  fact,  it  is  attested  as  part  of  such  Egyptian 
names  as  "Ahmose,"  "Thutmose,"  etc. 

THE  ARK  OF  BULRUSHES 

HE  ark  of  bulrushes  which  Moses'  mother  made 
and  in  which  she  placed  her  child  to  entrust  it  to 
the  Nile  rather  than  to  the  mercy  of  the  Egyptians 
(Exodus  2,  3ff.)  was  a  typically  Egyptian  object. 
In  fact,  the  term  used  for  ark,  tehah,  is  an  Egyptian 
word  and  denotes  a  boat  with  a  rectangular  little 
house,  like  a  chest,  on  top.  Usually  it  contained 
a  statue  of  the  idol  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  Also 
the  Biblical  terms  for  the  materials  of  which  the 
ark  was  made  are  Egyptian,  namely,  gome — Nile 
reeds,  zepheth — slime,  and  hemar — ^^asphalt. 

Yahuda  {Accuracy  of  the  Bible,  pp.  68f)  suggests 
that  Moses'  mother  placed  the  infant  in  an  ark 
resembling  a  floating  shrine,  because  "her  hope  was 
that  the  princess  would,  at  the  first  glance,  suppose 
it  to  be  a  chest  containing  the  image  of  a  god  that 
had  fallen  from  a  boat  into  the  river  and  drifted 
ashore,  and  that  she  would  have  it  rescued  forth- 
with— The  narrative  reflects  ideas  and  conditions 
only  conceivable  in  an  Egyptian  milieu,  while  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  word  tebah  provides  the  key 
to  the  understanding  of  the  whole  episode." 
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THE  TEN  PLAGUES 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  numerous  scholars  that 
the  first  nine  of  the  Ten  Plagues  (Exodus  7,  15-11, 
10)  describe  natural  phenomena  which  frequently 
occur  in  Egypt,  and  that  their  intensification,  which 
proved  disastrous  to  the  country,  made  them  ma- 
jor catastrophes. 

It  is  no,  less  significant  that  the  succession  of  the 
plagues  corresponded  to  the  natural  sequence  of 
these  phenomena  throughout  the  change  of  seasons 
in  Egypt.  Obviously,  this  explanation  strengthens 
rather  than  detracts  from  traditional  beliefs. 

The  first  plague  was  that  ''all  waters  that  were 
in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood.  And  the  fish 
that  were  in  the  river  died ;  and  the  river  was  foul, 
and  the  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  river;  and  there  was  blood  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Exodus  7,  20f.).  This  is  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  Nile  at  its  lowest,  just  be- 
fore it  begins  to  rise  in  June.  Then  the  river  looks 
red  and  is  swarming  with  dead  fish,  whose  bad 
odor  hovers  over  the  land  lining  the  river.  The 
lower  the  waters  fall  the  more  intense  are  these 
noisome  effects. 

The  second  plague,  "frogs"  (Exodus  8,  Iff.), 
a  short  time  later,  when  the  river  inundation  sets 
in,  is  perfectly  well-timed  in  the  Biblical  account. 
In  July,  the  frogs  abound  in  Egypt,  even  in  normal 
years,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  calamity,  conditions 
may  well  have  been  like  those  described  in  Exodus. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  plagues  (Exodus  8, 
16-9,  10),  flies,  murrain  of  the  cattle,  and  boils  are 
scorches  also  of  present-day  Egypt.  The  sequence 
of  these  plagues  is  corroborated  by  recent  investi- 
gations into  the  causes  of  Egyptian  boil  epidemics. 
They  were  found  to  be  mainly  due  to  flies  spread- 
ing the  germs  of  the  disease. 
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The  description  of  the  seventh  plague  '*a  very 
grievous  hail"  (Exodus  9,  18ff.)  fits  well  into  the 
Egyptian  setting.  In  Egypt/  where  rain  is  almost 
unknown,  a  hail  storm  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
most  unusual  phenomenon.  The  time  when  the  hail 
storm  struck  can  be  calculated  from  its  effect  on 
the  crops  for  *'the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten ; 
for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was 
in  bloom.  But  the  wheat  and  the  spelt  were  not 
smitten;  for  they  were  not  grown  up"  (Exodus  9, 
31f.).  Accordingly,  the  disaster  happened  in  January, 
when  Egyptian  vegetation  is  in  the  stage  describ- 
ed. The  perfect  familiarity  with  Egyptian  agricul- 
ture reflected  in  this  chapter  is  another  proof  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  and-  the  record- 
ing of  these  chapters  shortly  after  the  exodus. 

The  eighth  plague  "locusts"  (Exodus  10,  12ff.) 
was,  as  it  still  is,  a  dreaded  disaster  in  the  Orient. 
This  is  evident  from  numerous  references  to  the 
destructive  insect  in  other  Biblical  books,  especial- 
ly in  the  prophecies  of  Joel.  The  locusts  that 
spelled  ruin  for  Egypt,  were  brought  on  by  an 
"east  wind"  (Exodus  10,13)  and  carried  away  by 
a  "west  wind"  (Exodus  10,19).  This  tallies  per- 
fectly with  the  geographic  conditions  of  Egypt  and 
the  directions  of  the  wind  in  early  spring,  the  time 
of  the  Biblical  locust  plague. 

The  ninth  plague  "darkness"  (Exodus  10,  21ff.) 
is  another  phenomenon  which  may  be  observed,  in 
moderate  form,  in  present-day  Egypt  almost  every 
year.  It  is  the  result  of  the  hot  sandstorms 
(Hamsin),  which  carry  so  much  sand  and  dust 
from  the  desert  that  the  light  of  the  day  is  dimmed. 
This  Egyptian  half-darkness  has  been  compared 
to  the  effects  of  a  dense  London  fog. 

The  tenth  plague,  death  to  all  the  first-born,  in- 
cluding Pharaoh's  son  (Exodus  11,  4ff.),  does  not 
fall  within  the  domain  of  the  possibility  of  ascer- 
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taining  proof.  Yet,  it  is  interesting  that  there  is 
ground  to  assume  that  Amenhotep  II,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  was  not  succeeded  by  his  first-born 
son.  This  could  only  have  been  the  case  if  the  heir 
to  the  throne  had  met  with  an  untimely  death. 

Amenhotep's  successor,  Thutmose  IV  (ca.  1420- 
1411)  erected  a  monument  near  the  Sphinx  and 
recorded  how  he  cleaned  away  from  her  feet  the 
accumulated  desert  sand,  in  gratitude^  for  the  pro- 
phecy that  he  would  inherit  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs,  imparted  to  him  when  he  had  fallen 
asleep  one  day  in  the  shade  of  the  Sphinx. 

Thutmose's  inscription  seems  to  prove  that  he 
had  no  reasonable  hopes  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
"In  other  words,  there  is  room  for  the  explanation 
that  the  heir  apparent  died  in  the  manner  related 
in  the  Bible"  (Caiger,  Bible  and  Spade,  p.  74.). 

THE  EXODUS  _ 

1  HE  determination  of  the  date  of  the  exodus  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting 
Biblical  scholars.  In  the  absence  of  direct  evi- 
dence, various  dates  have  been  suggested.  Grad- 
ually, however,  there  have  crystallized  two  theories, 
one  assigning  it  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
and  the  other  toi  the  last  quarter  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury (B.C.E.).  In  the  light  of  recent  evidence,  the 
earlier  date  seems,  however,  preferable. 

Considerable  evidence  supporting  the  "early 
exodus  theory"  has  been  accumulating  within  re- 
cent years.  One  of  its  strongest  supports  is  that 
the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters  enumerated  "Habiru" 
among  the  tribes  who  invaded  Canaan  about  1400 
(B.C.E.).  These  letters  are  dispatches  of  Pales- 
tinian chieftains  and  Eg}^ptian  governors,  stationed 
in  Palestine,  to  the  Pharaohs  Amenhotep  III   (ca. 
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1411-1375  B.C.E.)  and  Amenhotep  IV  (ca.  1375- 
1358  (B.C.E.),  in  which  they  frantically  appeal  for 
help  against  the  "Habiru"  and  other  invaders  and 
despoilers. 

The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  the  first 
city  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  likewise  supports 
the  theory  of  the  early  date  of  the  exodus.  John 
Garstang,  the  excavator  and  explorer  of  ancient 
Jericho,  believes  that  the  fortress  was  destroyed 
about  1407  (B.C.E.) .  Allowing  for  the  Israelites' 
traditional  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  desert,  we 
would  arrive  at  1447  (B.C.E.)  as  the  year  of  the 
exodus.  This  date  is  now  increasingly  accepted, 
especially  by  Biblical  scholars  of  the  conservative 
school. 

The  earlier  exodus  date,  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century  (B.C.E.),  also  suits  best  Bibli- 
cal tradition.  According  to  I  Kings  6,  1,  Solomon 
started  building  the  Temple  480  years  after  the 
exodus,  which  happened  to  be  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign.  Since  he  ascended  the  throne  in  970 
(B.C.E.)  this  would  have  been  in  967.  According- 
ly, 1447  was  the  year  of  the  exodus. 

That  Israel  left  Egypt  in  the  15th  century  is 
attested  also  by  an  inscription  of  Pharaoh  Merneph- 
tah  (1225-1215  B.C.E.),  who  is  regarded  as  the 
"Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus"  by  those  favoring  the 
theory  of  the  early  exodus  date.  In  one  of  his 
victory  inscriptions,  Mernephtah  boasts  of  his  con- 
quests in  Palestine  as  follows : 

"Plundered  is  Canaan  with  every  evil, 

carried  off  is  Askelon, 

seized  upon  is  Gezer, 

Yenoam  is  made  as  a  thing  not  existing, 

Israel  is  desolate,  his  seed  is  not  .  .  ." 
Considerable  interest  attaches  to  this  inscription, 
the  onh'  Egyptian   text  containing  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  Israel.    Obviously,  Mernephtah's  defeat  of 
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the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  presupposes  their  pre- 
sence there.  Those  favoring  the  early  exodus  date 
see,  however,  no  contradiction  in  the  fact  that  the 
"Pharaoh  of  the  exodus"  knew  the  Israelites  as 
settled  in  Palestine,  because  they  hold  that  only 
part  of  them — the  so-called  "Joseph  tribes" — went 
down  to  Egypt,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribes  never 
left  Canaan.  However,  this  view  can  be  reconciled 
neither  with  Biblical  tradition  nor  with  the  facts 
of  archaeology. 

Those  who  claim  Mernephtah  as  "Pharaoh  of  the 
exodus"  regard  his  immediate  predecessor,  Raamses 
n  (1292-1225  B.C.E.),  as  the  "Pharaoh  of  the  Op- 
pression," on  the  strength  of  the  Biblical  statement, 
"And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  store  cities,  Pithom 
and  Raamses"  (Exodus  1,  11).  They  contend  that 
since  it  was  customary  to  name  cities  for  their 
founders,  Pithom  and  Raamses  were  built  in  the 
reign  of  Raamses  II.  Excavations  at  the  sites  of 
these  cities,  however,  have  produced  evidence  that 
Raamses  II  did  not  found  these  cities  but  only 
reconstructed  and  enlarged  them  attaching  his 
name  to  one  of  them.  It  is  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
were  compelled  to  work  on  the  site  of  these  cities 
some  centuries  before  Raamses  II,  when  the  city, 
later  named  after  him,  was  still  known  by  another 
name.  When  recording  these  events,  however,  the 
name  of  the  city  current  in  the  Mosaic  age  was 
employed  instead  of  that  current  in  the  period  in 
which  the  narrative  is  set.  Modern  historians,  too, 
will  refer  to  a  city  by  its  current  name  and  not 
that  in  vogue  in  centuries  past.  A  historian  of 
old  New  York  will  probably  refer  to  it  by  its  pre- 
sent name,  even  when  dealing  with  the  period  when 
it  was  still  known  as  "New  Amsterdam."  Likewise 
we  speak  of  Caesar's  conquest  of  France,  instead 
of  "Gaul."  Consequently,  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
reports  that  Pithom  and  Raamses  were  built  by  the 
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Hebrews  is  no  proof  of  their  having  been  enslaved 
by  Raamses  II. 

The  date  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters  is  another 
strong  support  of  the  early  exodus  date,  for  those 
referring  to  the  *'Habiru"  were'  written  during  the 
reign  of  Amenhotep  IV  (1375-1358).  He  ruled 
Egypt  from  his  newly  founded  residence,  dedicated 
to  Aton,  the  ,sun-disk,  whose  worship  as  the  sole 
deity  of  Egypt  he  tried  to  enforce.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
particularly  the  illustrious  warrior  and  empire 
builder  Thutmose  III  (1501-1447  B.C.E.),  Amen- 
hotep IV,  who  changed  his  name  to  Akhnaton  in 
honor  of  Aton,  his  favorite  god,  was  a  dreamer  and 
poet.  He  was  not  interested  in  conquests.  During 
his  reign  the  Egyptian  sway  over  Palestine  was 
gradually  relinquished,  and  thus  it  became  possible 
for  the  Hittites  to  invade  the  country  from  the 
north  while,  simultaneously,  the  Habiru-Hebrews 
took  possession  of  the  south-eastern  districts. 

The  Habiru-Hebrews,  who  had  sojourned  in  the 
desert  south  of  Canaan  for  some  time  and  had  made 
some  inroads  already,  utilized  this  period  for  con- 
quering their  Promised  Land.  What  better  op- 
portunity could  there  have  presented  itself  than  the 
reign  of  Akhnaton  who  refrained  from  sending 
troops  to  Palestine,  even  when  he  was  petitioned 
by  his  officials  and  trusted  friends  to  save  the  coun- 
try for  Egypt? 

Since  all  historical  evidence  supports  the  thesis 
that  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (B.C.E.),  and  since  internal  Bib- 
lical evidence,  too,  points  to  this  date,  it  is  safest 
to  assume  that  the  exodus  took  place  about  1447 
(B.C.E.),  the  date  at  which  we  arrive  on  the 
strength  of  the  statement  in  I  Kings  6,1,  and  which 
is,  incidentally,  also  corroborated  by  the  date  of 
the   destruction   of  Jericho. 
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Thutmose  III,  the  great  builder  of  the  Egyptian 
empire  employed  large  numbers  of  ''Asiatics"  as 
forced  laborers.  However,  the  empire,  which  he 
conquered  and  subdued  during  a  reign  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  began  to  fall  apart  as  soon  as 
he  closed  his  eyes.  Thutmose's  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  rebellion  of  the  tributary  princes  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  It  seems  likely  that  this  spirit  of 
unrest  infected  also  the  enslaved  Hebrews,  and  that 
they  left  Egypt  shortly  after  Thutmose's  successor, 
Amenhotep  II  (1448-1420  B.C.E.)  entered  upon  his 
reign.  Accordingly,  Thutmose  III,  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  ruthless  Egyptian  rulers,  would 
have  been  the  "Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,"  and 
Amenhotep  II  the  'Tharaoh  of  the  Exodus." 

As  yet  no  Egyptian  references  to  the  exodus 
have  been  found.  Some  critics  deduced  from  this 
silence  the  conclusion  that  the  exodus  was  a  late 
and  retrospective  ''invention"  of  the  Biblical  au- 
thors. However,  the  lack  of  Egyptian  references 
to  this  important  event  in  Israel's  history  by  no 
means  proves  the  exodus  a  "literary  invention." 
First  of  all,  it  may  well  be  that  some  day  Egyptian 
records  of  the  exodus  will  be  unearthed.  Secondly, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptians,  like 
all  Near  East  nations,  were  in  the  habit  of  record- 
ing only  their  victories  but  kept  silent  about  the 
defeats  they  suffered.  The  rebellion  of  the  He- 
brew slaves  and  their  escape  was  anything  but 
creditable  to  the  Egyptians.  Consequently,  the 
event  may  well  have  been  stricken  oft'  the  record. 
Moreover,  from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  the 
exodus  was  quite  unimportant.  To  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  most  momentous 
event   of  their   history. 
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HOW  MANY  HEBREWS  WENT  OUT 
FROM  EGYPT? 

CXODUS  12,  37-38  records  that  the  number  of  the 
Hebrews  who  were  freed  from  Egypt  was  ''about 
six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  be- 
sides children.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up 
also  with  them." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ancient  historians  were  wont 
to  exaggerate  numbers.  It  has  been  argued,  there- 
fore, that  the  population  figures  given  in  Exodus 
and  Numbers  are  overstated.  For,  if  we  assume 
that  the  men  who  went  out  of  Egypt  numbered 
600,000,  we  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  about  three 
millions  for  the  entire  camp  of  Israel.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  size  of  the  province  of  Goshen — 
the  modern  Wadi  Tumilat — it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  such  a  multitude  to  find  their 
sustenance  there.  Today,  this  region  is  populated 
by  about  5000  nomads,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  in  Biblical  times  this  district  could  have  sup- 
ported a  much  larger  population.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  entire  population  of  the  Egyptian  delta 
in  Biblical  times  did  not  exceed,  and  was  probably 
less  than,  three  millions. 

Sir  Flinders  Petrie,  the  distinguished  British 
archaeologist,  suggested  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
which  is  both  convincing  and  not  conflicting  with 
Biblical  tradition.  The  Hebrew  word  elef — "thou- 
sand" has  also  the  connotation  of  "tent"  and 
"family."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  occurs  in  this 
meaning  in  the  Bible  (see  Judges  6,15 ;  I  Samuel  10, 
19).  If  we  translate  shesh  meoth  elef  as  "six  hun- 
dred families''  instead  of  "six  hundred  thousand'' 
we  arrive  at  a  total  number'  of  about  5000  Hebrews 
who  went  out  of  Egypt.  This  figure  conforms  bet- 
ter with  what  is  known  of  the  times  and  geogra- 
phic conditions  of  the  exodus. 

Applying  this   translation   of  elef  to   the   census 
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figures  in  Numbers  (chapters  1  and  16-18),  Flinders 
Petrie  arrived  at  proportionately  lower  figures 
(Flinders  Petrie,  Researches  in  Sinai,  pp.  209  ff.). 


THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  RED  SEA 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  scholars  that 
there  are  no  reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
the  narrative  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Exodus  14,  1—15,21). 

According  to  their  marching  route,  the  Hebrews 
should  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  at  some  point 
between  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  w^here, 
before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  waters 
were  very  shallow.  It  may  well  have  been  that 
the  Hebrews  crossed  by  such  a  shallow  neck  of 
water,  liable  to  be  driven  back  by  "a  strong  east 
wind"  (Exodus  14,21),  so  that  there  would  have 
been  a  dry  passage. 

MANNA 

1  HE  manna,  which  "rained  from  heaven"  (Exod- 
us 16,15)  and  served  the  Israelites  as  bread  during 
the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  the  desert,  is  described 
as  follows :  it  appeared  on  the  ground  every  morn- 
ing together  with  the  dew,  it  looked  like  coriander 
seed,  whitish  and  globular;  it  was  compared  to 
bdelium  and  had  a  honey-like  taste ;  when  baked 
it  tasted  like  oil-cakes.  It  could  not  be  kept  over 
night,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  evaporated 
when  the  sun  was  high  (Exodus  16,5-35 ;  Numbers 
11,6-9). 

A  substance  which  fits  this  description  is  quite 
common  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  A  species  of 
tamarisk,     tammaris    mannifera,    exudes    a    sweet, 
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honeylike  sap  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  which 
in  the  form  of  small,  white  grains  falls  upon  the 
ground  and  evaporates  under  the  sun.  The  sub- 
stance tastes  like  honey,  and  the  Arabs  eat  it  with 
their  unleavened  bread.  They,  as  well  as  the 
monks  of  the  Sinai  monastery,  collect  it  and  sell 
it  to  the  tourists.  The  manna  appears  only  during 
the  summer,  for  about  two  months  during  June 
and  July.  Approximately  500  to  600  pounds  are 
collected  in  the  Sinai  peninsula  during  a  season. 


QUAILS 

I  HE  swarms  of  quails  (Exodus  16,13;  Numbers  11, 
31  f.),  which  served  the  Hebrews  as  food  on  two  oc- 
casions, are  yearly  recurring  visitors  in  the  coast- 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Biblical  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  of  the  quails'  appearance  is 
very  accurate :  ".  .  .  and  there  went  forth  a  wind 
from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea, 
and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a  day's 
journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about  the  camp, 
and  as  it  were  two  cubits  high:  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day  and 
all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  they  gath- 
ered the  quails ;  he  that  gathered  least  gathered 
ten  heaps ;  and  they  spread  them  all  abroad 
for  themselves  round  about  the  camp"  (Numbers 
ll,31f.).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  account 
witW  a  report  of  the  former  Governor  of  Sinai, 
Major  S.  C.  Jarvis,  who  spent  fourteen  years  in 
the  peninsula,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  its  natural  phenomena.  Writes  Major 
Jarvis : 

"On  two  separate  occasions — once  after  leaving 
Elim  and  once,  considerably  later,  at  Kibroth-Hat- 
taavah — the  Israelites  fed  on  quails  that  came  in 
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from  the  sea  in  a  cloud  and  settled  near  the  camp. 
This  is  a  sight  which  may  be  seen  on  almost  any 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  during  the  autumn 
migration.  In  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, shortly  after  dawn  on  almost  every  morning, 
one  may  see  a  cloud  of  quail  coming  in  from  the 
sea  so  completely  exhausted  that  they  pitch  on  the 
sea-shore  and  stagger  into  the  nearest  shrub-bush 
for  cover.  It  is  possible  when  the  birds  are  in  this 
condition  to  catch  some  of  them  by  hand,  and  in  a 
year  when  the  migration  is  good,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  a  host  as  numerous  as  the  Israelites  to 
eat  their  fill ;  and  what  is  more,  the  birds  being 
very  fat  and  oily,  it  would  not  be  surprising  for 
a  surfeit  to  cause  gastric  trouble,  which  apparently 
happened  at  Kibroth-Hattaavah"  (Jarvis,  The 
Forty  Years'  Wandering  of  the  Israelites,  Palestine 
Exploration  Quarterly,  January  1938). 


MOUNT  SINAI 

A/\ouNT  Sinai,  on  which  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  proclaim.ed,  is  generally  identified  with  Gjebel 
Musa,  the  second  highest  peak  of  the  mountain 
range  in  the  center  of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  It  rises 
7,370  ft.  above  sea  level.  Although  Gjebel  Katarin 
is  8,550  ft.  high,  Gjebel  Musa  is  the  more  conspic- 
uous peak  because  of  the  plain  which  extends  to 
the  north-west  and  which  fits  perfectly  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  (Exodus  19,2).  This 
plain  is  about  four  miles  long  and  over  a  mile  wide. 
The  Sinai  mountains  are  rugged  and  wild  look- 
ing being  almost  free  from  vegetation.  Their  red 
granite  and  sandstones  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
reflect  its  rays  long  after  the  shadows  have  fallen 
in  the  valleys.    Its  glowing  peaks  are  aptly  describ- 
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ed  in  the  Bible,  "And  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  was  Hke  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  in  the  eyes  of  the  Children  of  Israel" 
(Exodus  24,17).  The  awe-inspiring  ruggedness  of 
Gjebel  Musa  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  God.  The  inaccessibility  of  its 
peak  only  added  to  the  sacredness  of  the  mountain 
and  to  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held. 

There  have  been  suggestions  of  identifying 
Mount  Sinai  with  certain  mountains  in  the  volcanic 
region  of  North  Arabia — but  the  traditional  site  of 
Gjebel  Musa  fits  best  the  Biblical  description. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING  AND  THE 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH 

IN  1904-05,  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  explored  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  and  discovered  that  the  territory  was 
under  Egyptian  influence  already  at  a  very  early 
period — probably  during  the  12th  Dynasty  (ca. 
2000-1788  B.C.E.).  The  Egyptian  interest  was 
concentrated  in  its  turquoise  mines  which,  although 
owned  by  Egyptians,  were  mined  by  Semites. 

The  temple  where  these  workers  worshipped  has 
been  discovered,  and  in  its  ruins  there  were  found 
numerous  tablets  covered  with  inscriptions  in  an 
unknown  alphabet. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  scholars, 
this  script  has  been  deciphered  and  identified  as  an 
alphabetic  system  of  writing  based  on  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs.  Since  the  "Sinaitic  alphabet"  is  the 
oldest  alphabet  discovered  thus  far,  it  is  held  that 
the  other  Semitic  alphabets  were  inspired  and  in- 
fluenced by  it. 

The  significance  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  is 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  is  known, 
they  were  the  first  attempt  of  alphabetic  writing. 
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In  Babylonia  and  Egypt  the  alphabet  was  un- 
known, instead  a  complicated  system  of  pictorial 
and  ideographic  writing  was  in  vogue.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
scripts  were  gradually  simplified,  they  remained 
complicated  and  difficult,  for  there  was  a  special 
sign  for  every  word,  respectively  every  syllable.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  script  composed  of  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  symbols  cannot  be  mastered  easily. 
This  explains  why  the  scribes  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  those  countries.  The  knowdedge  of 
reading  and  WTiting  gave  them  special  standing 
as  well  as  a  definite  advantage  over  the  illiterate 
masses. 

The  discovery  of  the  alphabetic  Sinai  inscriptions 
throws  new  light  on  the  questions  as  to  whether, 
historically  speaking,  Moses  could  have  inscribed 
the  ''Tablets  of  the  Law"  and  committed  to  writing 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  radical  Bible 
critics  maintain  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
illiterates  and  did  not  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
writing  until  they  had  been  settled  in  Canaan  for 
many  centuries.  The  discovery  that  Semitic  miners 
in  the  Sinai  peninsula  were  capable  of  keeping  re- 
cords and  inscribing  dedications  on  stones,  early 
in  the  2nd  millennium  (B.C.E.),  proves  most  con- 
clusively, to  say  the  least,  that  Moses  could  have 
written  the  books  with  whose  authorship  Jewish 
tradition  credits  him.  It  should,  moreover,  be  re- 
membered that  the  earliest  alphabetic  writings 
originated  precisely  in  the  territory  where,  accord- 
ing to  Biblical  tradition,  the  Torah  was  given  and 
recorded. 

There  are  no  longer  any  grounds  for  doubting 
that  the  Hebrews  were  in  possession  of  a  system 
of  writing  from  the  very  inception  of  their  history. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  highly  gifted  people,  who  spent  several  centuries 
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in  Egypt  where  the  art  of  writing  was  flourishing, 
to  remain  in  an  illiterate  state. 

Another  important  attestation  of  the  wide  scope 
of  alphabetic  writing  in  the  Near  East  at  an  early 
date  is  the  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Ahir- 
am,  which  was  discovered  by  Montet  at  Byblos  on 
the  Syrian  coast  in  1923.  The  inscription  on  the 
sarcophagus  is  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  (B.C.E.). 
Recent  finds  in  Palestine  carry  back  the  history  of 
alphabetic  writing  in  these  parts  another  four  to 
five  centuries.  While  the  oldest  Semitic  alphabetic 
inscription  known  until  about  tvv^o  decades  ago  was 
the  Mesha  Inscription  (middle  of  9th  century  B.C. 
E.),  we  have  now  epigraphic  material  attesting 
alphabetic  writing  as  early  as  the  17th  century 
(B.C.E.). 

The  recent  discovery  of  an  extensive  literature 
in  a  previously  unknown  Cuneiform  alphabet  at 
Ras  Shamra,  the  ancient  Ugarit,  in  Northern  Syria, 
is  another  convincing  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
alphabetic  writing  among  the  neighbors  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 

The  Ras  Shamra  tablets  are  about  contempor- 
aneous with  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters.  Their  in- 
scriptions are  composed  in  a  Canaanitic-Hebrew 
dialect  and  recorded  in  a  Cuneiform  alphabet.  Be- 
sides illuminating  the  history  of  the  development 
of  writing,  the  Ras  Shamra  inscriptions  have  also 
elucidated  numerous  obscure  Biblical  problems. 

The  general  knowledge  of  writing  is  taken  for 
granted  in  the  early  historical  books  of  the  Bible. 
Thus  it  is  recorded  that  when  Gideon  returned 
"from  the  battle  from  the  ascent  of  Heres,  he 
caught  a  young  man  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and 
inquired  of  him;  and  he  wrote  down  for  him  the 
princes  of  Succoth,  and  the  elders  thereof,  seventy 
and  seven  men"    (Judges  8,13f.).     This   statement 
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seems  no  longer  fictional  in  view  of  what  is  known 
of  the  far-flung  and  general  use  of  writing  in  the 
second  millennium    (B.C.E.). 

In  this  connection,  Professor  Albright's  summary 
of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  alpha- 
betic writing  in  the  Ancient  Orient  is  worthwhile 
quoting:  "We  must  again  emphasize  the  fact  that 
alphabetic  Hebrew  writing  was  employed  in 
Canaan  and  neighboring  districts  from  the  Patri- 
archal Age  on,  and  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
forms  of  letters  changed  is  clear  evidence  of  com- 
mon use.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
was  written  with  ink  and  used  for  every-day  pur- 
poses in  the  14th  and  13th  centuries  B.C.  (Lachish, 
Beth-Shemesh,  Megiddo),  that  quantities  of  papy- 
rus v/ere  exported  from  Eg}^pt  to  Phenicia  about 
1100  B.C.,  that  writing  was  practiced  by  a  youth 
of  Gideon's  time  (early  eleventh  century),  that  it 
was  known  in  Shiloh  before  1050  B.C.  .  ."  (From 
the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  pp.  192f.). 


HEBREW  MONOTHEISM 

1  HEORiES  without  number  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  Hebrew  monotheism, 
and  still  there  is  no  end  to  books  and  learned  papers 
suggesting  novel  solutions  and  theories  of  the 
origins  of  Hebrew  monotheism. 

Although  the  critical  theories  of  "Hebrew  ori- 
gins" differ  as  far  as  their  conclusions  are  concern- 
ed, they  all  depart  from  the  premise  that  the  Only 
God  of  the  Hebrews  was  originally  not  their  God 
but  "taken  over"  from  one  or  the  other  of  their 
neighbors  and  subsequently  adapted  to  their  na- 
tional character  and  spiritual  needs.  Another 
dogma   of  radical   Biblical   critics   is   that   Hebrew 
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monotheism  originated  in  the  eighth  century  (B.C. 
E.),  some  six  centuries  after  Moses'  time. 

The  most  popular  critical  theory  of  the  origins 
of  Hebrew  monotheism  is  that  **Yahweh"  was 
originally  the  national  deity  of  the  Midianite-Ken- 
ites,  and  that  Moses,  through  his  family  connec- 
tions with  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  came  to 
know  "Yahweh"  and  to  proclaim  him  as  the  deity 
of  his  fellow-Hebrews.  Other  critical  theories  are 
that  the  Babylonian  deity  Ea  served  as  model  for 
the  Hebrew  God.  Still  others  maintain  that  He- 
brew monotheism  originated  in  a  cult  of  the  moon 
god,  that  the  Only  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  origin- 
ally a  volcano  demon,  a  storm  god,  or  a  fertility 
deity  (see  Barton,  Semitic  and  Hamitic  Origins,  pp. 
331-339). 

Moreover,  the  critics  hold  that  Hebrew  mono- 
theism is  not  really  monotheism,  for  the  first  com- 
mandment Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  in  my 
presence  (Exodus  20,3)  ''presupposes  the  reality  of 
the  existence  of  other  gods,  and  reveals  the 
fact  that  Hebrew  monotheism  was  not  yet  born" 
(Barton,  Semitic  and  Hamitic  Origins,  pp.  335f.). 

These  critical  arguments  appear  in  their  true 
light  if  we  consider  that  monotheism,  in  a  world 
of  idolatry,  was  compelled  to  take  up  the  fight 
against  the  inroads  of  the  idolatrous  cults.  The 
prohibition  of  idolatry,  side  by  side  with  the  postu- 
lation  of  the  belief  in  the  Only  God,  was  a  logical, 
no  less  than  a  practical,  necessity.  To  interpret 
"thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  in  my  presence"  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  other  gods  is  tantamount  to  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

Although  Hebrew  monotheism  is  an  independent 
and  unique  phenomenon,  it  is  yet  interesting  that 
Mosaism  came  into  being  at  precisely  the  time 
when  in  other  parts  of  the  ancient  Near  East,  too, 
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attempts  were  made  to  replace  the  worship  of  the 
multitude  of  idols  with  the  adoration  of  one  deity. 
How^ever,  these  attempts  never  progressed  beyond 
the  syncretistic  stage  of  ascribing  the  qualities  of 
all  the  gods  of  the  pantheon  to  one  deity.  The 
monolatrous  movements  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
at  approximately  the  same  time  when  Hebrew 
monotheism  was  born,  supply,  however,  a  very 
compelling  argument  against  the  critical  thesis  that 
Hebrew  monotheism  could  not  have  originated  in 
the  Mosaic  period.  "A  priori,  we  should  expect 
that  Israelite  monotheism  would  come  into  exist- 
ence in  an  age  when  monotheistic  tendencies  were 
evident  in  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
not  at  a  time  when  no  such  movements  can  be 
traced.  Now,  it  is  precisely  between  1500  and  1200 
B.C.,  i.e.,  in  the  Mosaic  age,  that  we  find  the  closest 
approach  to  monotheism  in  the  ancient  Gentile 
world  before  the  Persian  period"  (Albright,  Archae- 
ology, p.  163). 

In  that  period,  Pharaoh  Akhnaton  introduced  a 
revolutionary  religious  reform  in  Egypt  by  postu- 
lating Aton,  the  sun-disc,  as  the  sole  deity  of  the 
country.  Although  Akhnaton's  sun-cult  had  little 
in  common  with  ethical  monotheism,  it  was  defi- 
nitely a  serious  attempt  at  substituting  the  worship 
of  one  god  for  that  of  the  host  of  the  Egyptian 
deities.  The  Egyptians,  however,  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  matured  to  assimilate  such  a  spiritual 
concept  of  religion.  Consequently,  after  Akhna- 
ton's premature  death,  a  violent  reaction  against 
Atonism  set  in,  and  the  cults  of  the  many  idols 
were  re-introduced. 

A  contemporaneous  Babylonian  religious  text 
presents  another  interesting  example  of  monotheis- 
tic tendencies  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millen- 
nium (B.C.E.).  In  this  text,  Marduk,  the  chief 
deity  of  Babylon,  is  credited  with  all  the  forms  of 
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the  manifestations  of  the  other  gods  of  the  Baby- 
lonian pantheon  (see  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels, 
pp.  190ff.). 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  this  exaltation  of 
Marduk  w^as  less  motivated  by  monotheistic  ten- 
dencies than  by  the  ambitious  endeavor  of  his 
priests  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  their  god  over 
the  other  deities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  other 
Babylonian  deities,  too,  w^ere  credited  by  their 
worshippers  with  the  possession  of  the  faculties  of 
all  the  other  gods. 

By  crediting  the  syncretistic  religious  movements 
of  the  ancient  Near  East  with  having  ushered  in 
monotheism  and  by  denying  Judaism  the  credit  for 
having  given  the  world  the  belief  in  the  Only  God, 
the  Biblical  critics  aim  at  depriving  Judaism  of  its 
chief  contribution  to  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
Notwithstanding  these  attempts,  the  fact  remains 
that  nothing  similar  to  Hebrew  monotheism  and 
Hebrew  ethics  has  blossomed  anywhere  in  the 
world,  before  the  Jewish  people  proclaimed  the  be- 
lief in  One  God  and  Master  of  the  universe. 


THE  TABERNACLE 

1  HE  authenticity  of  the  description  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Exodus  25ff.)  has  been  consistently  denied 
by  Biblical  critics  who  contend  that  this  narrative 
is  of  late  origin  and  that  the  description  of  the 
Sanctuary  is  partly  a  free  invention  and  partly 
modelled  on>  Solomon's  Temple. 

Against  this  view  Professor  Albright  {Archae- 
ology, pp.  159)  has  of  late  been  registering  a  most 
vigorous  protest,  by  proving  many  details  of  the 
description  of  the  Tabernacle  archaeologically  and 
historically  correct.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple  cedar  and  olive-wood 
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were  used,  while  in  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle only  acacia  wood,  available  in  desert  oases, 
was  employed.  Likewise,  the  free  use  of  goats' 
and  rams'  skins  in  the  Tabernacle  points  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative,  because  only  in  the 
desert  are  skins  of  animals  used  as  substitutes  for 
wood  and  stone. 

Within  recent  years,  a  number  of  limestone  in- 
cense altars  have  been  found  at  Tell  Beth  Mirzim, 
Shechem,  and  other  places  in  Palestine.  They  date 
back  to  hoary  antiquity  and  refute  the  thesis  of 
the  radical  Bible  critics  that  the  ritual,  described 
in  connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  is  but  a  re- 
trospective account  written  in  the  time  of,  or  even 
after,  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  These  critics  also 
maintained  that  the  use  of  incense  was  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews  until  they  copied  it  in  Babylonia. 
The  finding  of  an  incense  altar  in  Palestine,  ante- 
dating the  Captivity  by  about  four  centuries,  dis- 
proves, however,  this  assertion. 

Another  interesting  detail  of  the  Tabernacle 
ritual  has  been  substantiated  by  archaeology.  Num- 
erous Bible  critics  considered  the  description  of 
the  six-branched  candlestick  (Exodus  25  31ff. ; 
37,  17ff.)  unauthentic,  maintaining  that  the  Men- 
orah  originated  many  centuries  later  in  the  Baby- 
lonian or  Persian  period.  During  recent  excava- 
tions in  Palestine,  there  have  been  found,  however, 
many  pottery  lamps  corresponding  faithfully  to  the 
Biblical  description  and  dating  from  about  the  12th 
century   (B.C.E.). 

All  in  all,  there  are  no  reasons  for  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  detailed  description  of  the 
Tabernacle,  for  many  of  its  cult  items  were  gener- 
ally used  in  the  period  which  is  to  be  assigned  to 
its  construction. 

According  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  gold  was 
freely  used  in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  art  of  metal- 
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work  was  ably  practiced  by  Bezalel  (Exodus  31, 
1-5).  These  details,  too,  were  regarded  as  ana- 
chronisms by  the  critics.  Recent  excavations  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  however,  have 
shown  that  the  technique  of  metal  work  was  highly 
developed  in  the  Near  East  many  centuries  before 
the  Mosaic  period.  Similarly,  the  references  to 
copper  and  brass  in  the  Tabernacle  narrative  are 
no  proof  of  the  *'late  origin"  of  these  chapters,  be- 
cause these  metals  were  generally  used  in  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  in  the  second  millennium.  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Hebrews  should  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  them. 

On  the  fallacy  of  classifying  as  "late"  a  Biblical 
text  describing  advanced  methods  of  metal  work, 
J.  Garrow  Duncan  remarks  as  follows :  "The  aver- 
age reader,  when  he  reads  such  passages,  is  fre- 
quently inclined  to  regard  them  as  pure  romance 
or  anachronism,  and  it  is  this  lack  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  contemporary  civilizations  which  probably 
engendered  the  desire  among  critics  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  bring  down  the  date  of  writing  to  as 
late  a  period  as  possible.  When  the  Bible  speaks 
of  gold  as  existing  from  the  earliest  times,  the  writ- 
er need  be  guilty  of  no  anachronism.  When  he 
states  that  Abraham  weighed  out  shekels  of  silver 
to  Ephron ;  that  the  Tabernacle  was  decorated  with 
gold ;  that  the  Israelites  of  the  Exodus  could  work 
in  gold,  silver,  copper  and  knew  how  to  cut  and 
set  precious  stones  in  a  gold  mount,  the  writer  is 
stating  the  plain  truth,  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt"  (New  Light  on  Hebrew  Origins,  pp.  58f.). 
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Jaecent  excavations  in  Palestine  have  yielded 
startling  and  convincing  proof  of  the  historical  re- 
liability of  the  narratives  of  the  book  of  "Joshua." 
Professor  Garstang,  v^ho  directed  the  excavations 
at  Jericho,  Hazor  and  Ai  and  checked  most  of  the 
details  of  the  Biblical  account  with  the  findings  of 
archaeology,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion 
concerning  the  historical  value  of  these  documents : 

"No  radical  flaw  was  found  at  all  in  the  topo- 
graphy and  archaeology  of  these  documents.  More- 
over, a  study  of  the  subject-matter  shows  that  the 
old  portions  of  the  book  contain  after  all  the  core 
of  the  historical  narrative,  and  are  relatively  free 
from  discrepancies,  giving  a  straight-forward  and 
fairly  continuous  account  of  the  sequence  of  events" 
(Garstang,  Joshua;  Judges,  p.  VH.). 

The  period  of  the  Israelitic  conquest  of  Canaan, 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  throughout  the  14th 
century  (B.C.E.),  is  illustrated  and  illuminated  by 
corroborative  evidence  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt,  which  proves  that  this  era  was  a  time  of 
political  inertia  in  both  of  these  countries.  This 
explains  the  strange  fact  that  a  small  nation  could 
accomplish  this  great  feat. 

The  author  of  "Joshua"  was  aware  of  the  politi- 
cal constellation  which  favored  the  Israelites,  for 
he  admonished  his  people  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  God  made  the  conquest  possible,  namely :  "I 
sent  the  hornet  before  you,  which  drove  them  out 
from  before  you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites ;  not  with  thy  sword  nor  with  thy  bow  (Joshua 
24,12).  This  is  an  excellent  metaphoric  summary 
of  the  political  events  in  Canaan  in  the  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Israelitic  invasion. 

"The  hornet  which  drove  them  out"  is,  according 
to   Garstang,   a  metaphor  for  "Egypt"   which  had 
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subjugated  Palestine.  As  a  result  of  these  cam- 
paigns and  the  excessive  tribute  levied,  Canaan 
was  impoverished  and  rendered  practically  defense- 
less. This  is  why  when,  with  the  ascension  of 
Amenhotep  III,  the  Egyptian  imperialistic  policy 
was  abandoned,  and  the  armies  of  the  Nile  no  long- 
er policed  Canaan,  the  country  became  an  easy 
prey  for  conquering  invaders. 

The  Egyptian  subjugation,  which  left  the  coun- 
try weak  and  defenseless,  paved  the  way  for 
Israel's  conquest.  It  is  to  this  situation,  appar- 
ently, that  'T  sent  the  hornet  before  you  which 
drove  them  out"  refers,  for  the  hieroglyphic  picture 
of  the  bee  had  the  connotation  of  lower  Egypt  and 
its  ruler.  Since  ''bee"  and  ''hornet"  were  syno- 
nyms, it  seems  plausible  that  "the  hornet  which 
drove  them  out"  is  Egypt  (see  Garstang,  Joshua) 
Judges,  pp.  258ff.). 

THE  TELL  EL  AMARNA  LETTERS 

i  HE  Tell  el  Amarna  Letters,  named  for  the  Arabic 
designation  of  the  site  where  they  were  discovered 
in  1888,  contain  invaluable  information  about  con- 
ditions in  Palestine  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Amenhotep  III  and  the  time  of  Akhnaton. 
Tell  el  Amarna,  the  ancient  Akhetaton,  was  the  site 
of  Akhnaton's  capital.  The  Tell  el  Amarna  Letters 
represent  the  foreign  archives  of  the  two  Pharaohs. 
They  consist  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  clay 
tablets,  inscribed  with  the  communications  of 
Egyptian  governors  and  allies,  most  of  them  in 
Palestine. 

Nearly  all  of  the  letters  are  in  Babylonian  cunei- 
form script  and  language,  for  Babylonian  was  the 
international  language  of  the  ancient  Near  East. 
The  letters   of  the   Palestinian  chieftains  reveal 
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their  plight  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  invasion.  They 
appealed  to  their  sovereigns  for  assistance  against 
the  foreigners,  who  seized  the  fortified  cities  and 
the  open  country  without  difficulty.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  Egyptian  vassals  made  common  cause 
with  the  invaders — yet  the  Pharaoh  made  no  at- 
tempt  to   assert   his   authority. 

This  apathy  was  the  result  of  the  major  internal 
crisis  precipitated  by  Akhnaton's  religious  reform. 
While  he  was  composing  hymns  to  the  sun-disk, 
Palestine,  the  most  important  strategic  link  of  his 
empire,  was  conquered  by  the  Hittites  and  Amor- 
ites,  who  invaded  Canaan  from  the  north,  and  by 
the  Habiri  (Hebrews),  who  came  from  across  the 
Jordan  in  the  south-east.  Unable  to  halt  the  in- 
vasion and  defend  their  positions,  the  local  rulers 
and  governors,  who  were  still  loyal  to  Egypt,  ap- 
pealed for  military  assistance. 

It  was  under;  these  conditions  that  the  Hebrews 
took  possession  of  Eastern  Palestine  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century   (B.C.E.). 

The  ''Habiri"  invasion  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  Ebed  Hepa,  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  In  one 
letter  he  informed  the  king  "  .  .  there  are  no  lands 
left  to  the  king,  my  lord.  The  Habiri  plunder  all 
the  countries  of  the  king.  If  there  are  mercenaries 
in  this  year,  then  there  will  be  left  countries  to  the 
king,  my  lord.  If  there  are  no  mercenaries,  the 
countries  of  the  king  will  be  lost.  Unto  the  scribe 
of  the  king,  my  lord,  saying:  'Ebed  Hepa,  thy  ser- 
vant. Take  beautiful  words  to  the  king,  my  lord, 
lost  are  all  the  lands  of  the  king,  my  lord"  (Bar- 
ton, Archaeology,  7th  ed.  p.  443). 
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1  HE  dry-shod  crossing  of  the  Jordan  (see  Joshua, 
chapter  3)  has  been  explained  as  a  natural  pheno- 
menon, which  occurred  when  the  Israelites  were 
most  of  in  need  of  it  and  was  consequently  regard- 
ed as  a  miracle. 

From  the  narrative  it  is  evident  that  the  He- 
brews passed  through  the  Jordan  somew^here  near 
Jisrel  Damieh,  the  best  ford  of  the  middle  Jordan. 
'Tt  so  happens  that  the  river  near  this  ford  is  liable 
to  be  blocked  at  intervals  by  great  landslides. 
Several  of  these  are  on  record.  The  earliest  dates 
from  1266,  when  the  Sultan  Bibars  ordered  a 
bridge  to,  be  built  across  the  Jordan  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Damieh.  The  task  was  found  to  be 
difficult  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  waters.  But  in 
the  night  preceding  December  8th,  1266,  a  lofty 
mound,  which  overlooked  the  river  on  the  west, 
fell  into  it  and  dammed  it  up,  so  that  the  water  of 
the  river  ceased  to  flow  and  none  remained  in  its 
bed.  The  waters  spread  over  the  valle}'  above  the 
dam  and  none  flowed  down  the  bed  for  some  six- 
teen hours.  There  was  another  similar  occurrence 
about  the  year  1906,  and  the  most  recent  during 
the  earthquakes  of  1927.  On  this  last  occasion, 
the  high  west  bank  immediately  below  the  ford 
collapsed,  carrying  with  it  the  roadway,  and  just 
below,  a  section  of  the  cliff,  which  here  rises  to  a 
height  of  150  feet,  fell  bodily  across  the  river  and 
completely  dammed  it,  so^  that  no  water  flowed 
down  the  river  bed  for  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours. 
Meanwhile  the  waters  gradually  filled  up  the  plain 
around  Tell  el  Damieh,  and  found  their  way  event- 
ually back  to  the  river  bed  when  the  temporary 
barrage  was  in  turn  destroyed,  and  normal  condi- 
tions were  gradually  resumed.  During  this  time, 
it  is  asserted  by  several  living  witnesses  that  they 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  bed  of  the  river  freely  on 
foot.     An  exactly  similar  occurrence  appears  to  be 
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described  in  Joshua  3,16:  'The  waters  which  came 
down  from  above  stood,  and  rose  up  in  one  heap, 
a  great  way  off  from  Adam,  the  city  that  is  beside 
Zarethan :  and  those  that  went  down  toward  the 
sea  of  the  Arabah,  even  the  Salt  Sea,  were  wholly 
cut  off;  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against 
Jericho'  "  (Garstang,  Joshua;  Judges,  pp.  136). 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  JERICHO 

I  HE  most  startling  confirmation  of  accurate  Bibli- 
cal reporting  was  yielded  by  Professor  Garstang's 
excavations  at  Tell  es-Sultan,  the  site  of  ancient 
Jericho. 

The  foundations  of  the  two  city  walls  were  laid 
free  and  found  to  be  utterly  inadequate  for  walls 
of  the  weight  and  height  of  the  fortifications  of  an- 
cient Jericho.  The  outer  wall  stood  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  debris  and  uneven  stones  which  rendered 
it  a  potential  danger  rather  than  a  protection. 
Moreover,  houses  were  built  on  the  walls  thus  add- 
ing to  the  weight  resting  on  the  foundations.  The 
discovery  of  ruined  houses  on  the  walls  of  Jericho 
corroborates  the  Biblical  report  that  Rahab,  who 
helped  Joshua's  spies  to  escape  "dwelt  upon  the 
wall"   (Joshua  2,15). 

The  accuracy  of  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  walls  of  Jericho  (Joshua  6,20)  has  been 
fully  corroborated  by  archaeology.  The  ruins  of 
the  walls  of  Jericho  clearly  show  that  they  were 
not  destroyed  but  that  they  collapsed.  Even  a  minor 
tremor  could  have  caused  the  catastrophe,  since  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  were  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  weight  they  had  to  support  (see  Gar- 
stang, Joshua;  Judges,  pp.  140ff.). 

According  to  Joshua  6,21,  the  Israelites  "utterly 
destroyed  all  that  was  in  the  city."  This  state- 
ment, too,  is  borne  out  by  archaeology.     Cracked 
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stones,  charred  timber,  and  a  thick  layer  of  ashes 
have  been  found  in  the  debris  of  the  city,  destroyed 
about  1400  (B.C.E.),  and  clearly  prove  its  having 
been  burned. 

According  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  resettle- 
ment of  Jericho  was  forbidden :  *'And  Joshua 
charged  the  people  with  an  oath  at  that  time,  say- 
ing: 'Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  riseth 
up  and  buildeth  this  city,  even  Jericho;  with  the 
loss  of  his  first-born  shall  he  lay  the  foundation 
thereof,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son  shall 
he  set  the  gates  of  it'  "  (Joshua  6,26). 

The  pottery  and  other  archaeological  remains 
found  at  Jericho  prove  convincingly  that  the  city 
was  not  rebuilt  until  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury (B.C.E).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  traces  of 
repairs  made  during  this  period  of  nearly  six  cen- 
turies have  been  found.  This  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  another  Biblical  statement  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  days  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  "Hiel,  the  Bethe- 
lite,  built  Jericho"   (I  Kings  16,34). 

THE  PHILISTINES 

A'lOST  of  the  military  campaigns  of  the  "Judges" 
and  the  early  kings  were  directed  against  the  Phili- 
stines who  challenged  the  security  of  the  Hebrews 
and  their  newly  conquered  territories.  For  almost 
a  century  (ca.  1120-1020  B.C.E.)  the  Philistines 
held  sway  over  most  of  Palestine.  Then,  in  long 
and  painful  battles,  the  Hebrews  drove  them  back 
to  their  territory-  on  the  sea  coast. 

The  Philistines,  like  the  Hebrews,  were  new- 
comers in  Canaan.  They  invaded  and  settled  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  at  about  the  same 
time  when  the  Hebrew  tribes  pressed  into  the  coun- 
try from  the  south-east.  A  clash  was  therefore  in- 
evitable. 
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The  Philistines,  a  non-Semitic,  sea-faring  people, 
were  a  branch  of  the  so-called  "sea-peoples."  The 
Bible  states  that  they  hailed  from  the  isle  of 
Caphtor,  which  has  been  identified  with  Crete  (see 
Jeremiah  47,  4;  Amos  9,7).  The  Biblical  authors 
were  correctly  informed  on  the  origin  of  the  Phili- 
stines who  were  an  Aegean  people  driven  from 
their  original  homes  by  invaders  from  the  north. 

The  memory  of  the  Philistines,  who,  if  anything, 
proved  detrimental  to  the  development  of  Canaan, 
is  preserved  in  the  name  "Palestine,"  meaning 
"Land  of  the  Philistines."  This  designation  occurs 
first  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  historian  Herodo- 
tus and   was   subsequently  generally  adopted. 

In  the  end,  Canaan  became,  however  "Eretz 
Israel"  and  not  "Palestine."  This  was  due  to  the 
valiant  resistance  and  military  prowess  of  the  He- 
brews who  fought  the  Philistines  with  determina- 
tion and  superior  courage. 


CHARIOTS  AND  HORSES 

I  HE  Bible  references  to  "chariots  of  iron"  (see 
Joshua  17,  16;  Judges  1,  19,  a.o.),  were  not  so 
long  ago  termed  "anachronisms"  by  Bible  critics 
who  asserted  that  iron  was  not  known  at  that  time. 
Now,  however,  there  is  concrete  archaeological 
proof  that  iron  was  used  in  Canaan,  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  Gerar,  a  Philistine 
sword-furnace  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  (B.C.E.),  has  been  excavated  (see  1  Sam. 
13,19f.),  and  iron,  too,  has  been  found  there.  Char- 
iots were  used  in  Babylonia  as  early  as  3500  (B.C. 
E.),  and  there  is  consequently  no  reason  why  the 
Biblical  references  to  chariots  should  be  regarded 
as  anachronisms. 

Also  the  Biblical  references  to  the  use  of  horses 
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are  thoroughly  reliable.  Flinders  Petrie  discovered 
a  horse  skeleton  in  a  Hyksos  grave  at  Gaza,  dating 
back  to  about  2360  (B.C.E.).  He  concludes  that 
the  horse  was  introduced  to  Egy^pt  by/  the  Hyksos 
about  2300  (B.C.E.).  This,  incidentally,  confirms 
the  Biblical  statement  that  Joseph  was  made  to 
ride  in  a  chariot  (Genesis  41,43).  All  in  all,  ''there 
is  therefore  no  possibility  of  disputing  the  histori- 
cal accuracy  or  the  local,  coloring  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment narratives  on  the  subject  of  chariots  and 
horses.  Its  statements  are  strikingly  accurate" 
(Duncan,  Nezu  Light  on  Hehrezsj  Origins,  p..  62). 

SAMSON'S  LAST  FEAT 

1  HE  description  of  the  Philistine  banquet-hall 
which  Samson  destroyed:  and  under  whose  ruins  he 
met  his  death  (see  Judges  16,29f.)  perfectly 
corresponds  with  the  findings  of  archaeology.  Build- 
ings of  that  type  have  been  excavated  and  seem  to 
have  been  popular  at  the  time  of  the  Judges.  They 
had  flat  roofs  and  were  supported  by  wooden  pil- 
lars, which  in  turn  rested  on  large,  flat  stones  to 
prevent  the  pillars  from  settling  under  the  weight  of 
the  roof.  Usually  there  were  only  three  or  four 
such  pillars  in  the  very  center  of  the  house.  When 
Samson  slipped  two  pillars  off  their  stone  base,  the 
roof  collapsed,  as  described  in  the  Bible. 
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1  HE  local  color  of  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  King  David  has  been 
found  accurate  to  the  minutest  details. 

Jerusalem  was  a  Jebusite  city  on  the  eastern  hill 
of  Ophel.  The  first  traces  of  human  settlements 
on  Ophel  go  back  to  about  3000  (B.C.E.).  Its  main 
fortifications  were  built  about  2000  (B.C.E.). 
Perched  on  the  steep  hill,  the  city  was  virtually 
impregnable,  and  it  was  only  due  to  a  lucky  coin- 
cidence that  King  David  finally  conquered  it.  Joab, 
David's  generalissimo,  discovered  an  underground 
passage  leading  to  an  underground  spring  which 
opened  into  the  city.  He  and  his  men  climbed  up 
this  passage  and  thus  took  the  Jebusites  by  sur- 
prise. This  underground  passage  and  its  shaft  lead- 
ing into  the  city  have  been  discovered  and,  in  honor 
of  its  discoverer,  it  has  been  named  "Warren's 
Shaft." 

How  secure  the  Jebusites  felt  in  their  fortress  is 
evident  from  their  boast  that  the  defense  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  to  the  lame  and  tTie  blind  (II 
Samuel  5,6).  The  military  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
was,  in  fact,  never  accomplished  by  any  army.  The 
successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  and  Titus'  cam- 
paigns were  dtie  to  the  starvation  of  the  garrison 
rather  than  the  military  prowess  of  the  conquerors. 

BETH-SHAN 

CxCAVATIONS  at  the  site  of  Beth-Shan  have  proved 
that  this  ancient  Philistine  city  was  destroyed  in 
David's  time  (about  1000  B.C.E.)  and  not  reoccu- 
pied  until  approximately  seven  centuries  later.  The 
conquest  of  Beth-Shan,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  "Books  of  Samuel,"  may  be  covered  by  such 
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a  general  statement  as  ''David  smote  the  Philis- 
tines and  subdued  them"  (II  Samuel  8,1).  That 
Beth-Shan  belonged  originally  to  the  Philistines  is 
now  certain.  This  also  substantiates  I  Samuel  31, 
8ff,  where  it  is  recorded  that  upon  finding  King 
Saul's  body  on  the  battlefield  the  Philistines^  "put 
his  armour  in;  the  house  of  the  Ashtaroth ;  and  they 
fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of^  Beth-Shan."  The 
walls  and  fortifications  of  Beth-Shan  have  been  ex- 
cavated and  substantiate  the  correctness  of  the 
Biblical  narrative. 


GEZER 

Another  Canaanite  fortress  which  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  the  conquering  Hebrews  was  Gezer. 
In.  David's  time,  it  was  held  by  the  Philistines 
(I  Chronicles  20,4).  Somewhat  later,  Solomon's 
father-in-law,  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  conquered  the 
city  and  presented  it  to  the  King  of  Judah  (see 
I  Kings  9,  16f).  The  excavations  at  Gezer  show  that 
about  1000  (B.C.E.)  the  city  was  partially  destroy- 
ed, while  simultaneously  there  was  an  influx  of 
Egyptian  idols.  The  traces  of  the  Hebrew  repairs 
of  the  city  likewise  date  from  that  period,  and 
there  is,  moreover,  evidence  that  in  Solomon's  time 
the  population  of  Gezer  increased  suddenly,  no 
doubt  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  Hebrews, 
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l^ALESTiNE''s  geographic  position  makes  it  the 
bridge  of  communication  between  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia. Because,  of  its  strategic  value,  Egypt  as 
well  as  the  ruling  powers  in  Mesopotamia  were 
ever  eager  to  conquer  Palestine,  because  its  master 
controlled  the  road  to  the  country  of  the  rival. 
Palestine  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  necessary  link  of 
any  Near  East  empire.  This  is  why  it  enjoyed 
freedom  from  foreign  interferences  only  when  its 
powerful  neighbors  had  their  hands  full  with  do- 
mestic troubles. 

Sheshonk  I  (954-924  B.C.E.),  the  founder  of  the 
twenty-second  Egyptian  Dynasty,  was  the  first 
Egyptian  ruler  after  more  than  two  centuries  who 
attempted  to  establish  Egyptian  supremacy  over 
Palestine.  Part  of  this  plan  was,  no  doubt,  his 
readiness  to-  give  asylum  to  Jeroboam  (see  I  Kings 
11,40),  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  King  Solo- 
mon. 

Sheshonk's  campaign  (see  I  Kings  14,25f.) 
against  Palestine  followed  closely  upon  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  after  Solomon's  death.  Apparentl}^, 
the  Pharaoh  had  waited  for  and,  by  championing 
Jeroboam,  helped  to  create  the  dissension  which 
proved  so  useful  to  Israel's  enemies. 

Sheshonk's  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Karnack 
pictures  and  describes  his  victory  in  Palestine. 
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According  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  King  Solomon 
engaged  in  farflung  and  profitable  maritime  activi- 
ties :  **  And  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion- 
Geber,  which  is  beside  Elath,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom"  (I  Kings  9,26). 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  site  of  this  important 
harbor  where  "once  every  three  years  came  the 
navy  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks"  (I  Kings  10,22)  was  un- 
known. There  was,  however,  current  a  large  num- 
ber of  theories  as  to  its  location.  One  of  these,  ad- 
vanced by  the  German  archaeologist  Fritz  Frank, 
identified  Ezion-Geber  with  the  mound  of  Tell 
Kheleifeh.  The  exploration  and  excavation  of  this 
site  by  an  American  expedition,  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor Nelson  Glueck,  furnished  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  identification  and  the  situation  of 
Ezion-Geber  at  precisely  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
Bible. 

In  the  course  of  his  explorations.  Dr.  Glueck  also 
discovered  that  Ezion-Geber  was  a  large  copper 
smelting  and  manufacturing  center,  and  he  appro- 
priately called  it  the  "Pittsburgh  of  Palestine." 
The  smelting  and  refinery  plants  of  Ezion-Geber, 
which  were  no  less  important  than  its  harbor,  have 
been  examined  by  Glueck  who  reports  as  follows 
on  this  exploration :  "A  large  building  with  ten 
rooms,  which  occupied  the  entire  northwest  corner 
of  the  mound,  was  opened  up.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  large  building 
or  palace,  but  a  completely  novel  type  of  structure, 
the  like  of  which  had  not  previously  been  discover- 
ed in  the  entire  Near  East.  The  walls  of  the  rooms 
were  pierced  with  two  rows  of  flues,  and  the  main 
walls  were  interconnected  by  a  system  of  air-chan- 
nels inside  the  walls,  into  which  the  upper  rows 
of  flues  opened.  The  lower  rows  completely  pierced 
the    thickness    of    the    walls    between    the    rooms. 
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It  became  evident  that  the  building  was  an  elab- 
orate smelter  or  refinery,  where  previously  ''roast- 
ed" ores  were  worked  up  into  ingots  of  purer  metal. 
It  was  obvious,  both  from  the  ore  and  numerous 
finished  articles  discovered,  that  the  refinery  at 
Ezion-Geber  was  devoted  mainly  to  copper,  of 
which  great  quantities  abound  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity (Glueck,  The  Other  Side  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  93f.) . 

In  the  second  season  of  his  excavation.  Dr. 
Glueck  found  that  the  smelter  described  above  was 
"merely  a  unit  in  an  elaborate  complex  of  plants 
of  similar  nature.  They  were  all  devoted  to  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  copper  and  iron  and  the 
manufacturing  of  metal  articles  for  home  and  for- 
eign markets."  The  Bessemer  technique,  now 
generally  applied  in  smelting  plants,  was  in  general 
use  at  Ezion-Geber.  In  the  words  of  Glueck,  "a 
forced  draft  system  for  the  furnaces  was  employed, 
and  later  forgotten,  to  be  re-discovered  only  in 
modern  times"  (The  Other  Side  of  the  Jordan,  p.  94). 

The  draft  was  furnished  by  constant  and  strong 
winds  from  the  north.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
refineries  of  Ezion-Geber  are  built  in  a  manner 
which  exposes  them  fully  to  the  winds.  This,  in- 
cidentally, also  explains  why  the  builders  of  the 
town  chose  this  site,  the  most  undesirable  place 
along  the  entire  shore-line,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  winds  and  sandstorms  and  was, 
moreover,  without  adequate  fresh  water  supply. 
"The  reason,  then,  why  the  original  builders  of 
Ezion-Geber  chose  the  inclement  site  they  did  for 
the  location  of  their  city  was  that  they  wanted  the 
strong  winds  blowing  from  a  known  direction  to 
furnish  the  draft  for  the  furnace  rooms  in  the  re- 
fineries, and  enable  them  to  dispense  with  an  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome  bellow  system.  It  was  a 
matter  of  harnessing  the  elements  for  industrial 
purposes  {The  Other  Side  of  the  Jordan,  p.  94). 
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Dr.  Glueck's  expeditions  in  Trans-Jordan — ''The 
Other  Side  of  the  Jordan" — led  to  the  discovery 
oi  a  large  number  of  copper  mines  in  the  Wadi 
Arabah,  which  in  early  Biblical  times  was  under 
the  control  of  Edom.  Glueck  believes  that  this 
valuable  territory  was  "the  main  cause  of  the  bitter 
and  protracted  warfare  between  Israel  and  Edom" 
(ib.p.84).  After  King  David  had  subjugated  Edom, 
Solomon,  his  successor,  had  a  free  hand  in  exploit- 
ing this  rich  mining  district,  which  added  great 
wealth  to  his  other  resources. 

The  discovery  of  copper  mines  in  Trans-Jordan 
elucidates  a  Biblical  statement  which  had  puzzled 
the  scholars  for  a  long  time.  In  the  description  of 
the  Promised  Land  in  Deuteronomy  8,  7-9  we  read : 

"For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good 
land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  vv^ater,  of  fountains  and 
depths,  springing  forth  in  valleys  and  hills;  a  land 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and 
pomegranates ;  a  land  of  olive-trees  and  honey ;  a 
land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarce- 
ness, thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it;  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou 
may  est  dig  brass." 

Glueck  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  last  part 
of  the  description  "cannot  but  mean  to  apply  to 
the  Wadi  Arabah,  with  its  rich  copper  and  iron 
deposits"   (ib.  p.  87). 

The  ores  of  the  Trans- Jordan  mines  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  caravans  to  Ezion-Geber,  where 
part  of  the  refined  metals  was  assigned  for  export 
and  exchange  trade.  The  discovery  of  the  details 
of  Solomon's  activities  corroborates  the  Biblical 
praises  of  his  wisdom,  which  was  not  merely  theo- 
retical. For  the  organization  of  Ezion-Geber,  far 
from  Jerusalem,  as  a  shipping  and  industrial  cen- 
ter required  careful  planning,  organization,  and 
"wisdom." 
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These  recent  discoveries  show  that  "the  wise 
ruler  of  Israel  was  a  copper  king,  a  shipping  mag- 
nate, a  merchant  prince,  and  a  great  builder — His 
far  flung  net  of  activities  extended  from  Egypt  to 
Phoenicia,  and  from  Arabia  to  Syria.  Ezion-Geber 
represents  one  of  his  greatest,  if  indeed  up  to  the 
present  time  his  least  known  accomplishment'* 
(ib.  p.  99). 


ASSYRIAN  INVASIONS  OF  PALESTINE 

Oheshonk''s  invasion  was  the  last  Egj^ptian  at- 
tempt to  rule  Palestine,  for  about  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  (B.C.E.)  the  Assyrians  began  to 
assert  themselves  in  the   Near  East. 

In  order  to  share  in  the  lucrative  Mediterranean 
trade  they  needed  access  to  the  sea.  This  was 
the  real  motive  of  the  many  Assyrian  campaigns 
against  Syria  and  Palestine.  Other  attractions 
were  the  rich  timber  reserves  of  the  Lebanon  and 
the  far-flung  Phoenician  trade  which  they  hoped 
to  control. 


ASHUR-NASIRPAL 

1  HE  first  Assyrian  king  who  marched  westward 
with  the  objective  of  gaining  a  foothold  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  was  Ashur-Nasirpal  (884-860 
B.C.E.) .  Pie  did  not,  however,  penetrate  to  the 
south.  All  his  conquests  were  restricted  to  Syria. 
His  inscription  lists  tribute  from  the  neighbors  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  rich  spoil  from  Mount 
Amanus  (Lebanon),  especially  beams  of  cedar,  cy- 
press, juniper,  and  pine  (Rogers,  Cuneiform  Paral- 
lels to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  278). 
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^HALMANESER  III  (859-825  B.C.E.)  continued  his 
father's  imperialistic  policies.  He  pushed  his  con- 
quests farther  south  and  thus  came  in  contact  with 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  Shalmaneser's  famous 
"Monolith  Inscription"  records  his  victory  over  a 
Syrian-Palestinian  coalition,  in  which  Ahab  and 
"Hadadidri  of  Damascus,"  the  Ben-Hadad  of  the 
Bible,  fought  and  were  made  tributary. 

The  Bible  does  not  record  this  first  clash  be- 
tween Israel  and  Assyria  in  the  battle  of  Karkar 
(853  B.C.E.) ,  there  is,  however,  a  Biblical  refer- 
ence to  Ahab's  and  Ben-Hadad's  coalition  (see  I 
Kings  20,34). 

Shalmaneser's  inscriptions  record  many  other 
campaigns  in  the  west.  In  the  record  of  his  fourth 
campaign,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  (842  B.C. 
E.),  he  listed  among  the  tribute  received  also  that 
of  "Jehu,  son  of  Omri."  Shalmaneser's  black  obe- 
lisk shows  Jehu  paying  homage  to  Shalmaneser, 
and  there  is  a  description  of  his  tribute  (Barton, 
Archaeology,  7th  ed.  p.  459).  Jehu's  picture  on 
Shalmaneser's  black  obelisk  is  the  only  portrait  of 
a  Hebrew  monarch  discovered  thus  far. 

The  designation  of  Jehu  as  "son  of  Omri"  shows 
how  little  historical  information  the  Assyrians  had. 
According  to  the  Bible,  Jehu  made  himself  king  of 
Israel  after  murdering  Joram,  Ahab's  son  and 
Omri's  grandson  (II  Kings,  9,24),  and  subsequent- 
Iv  he  embarked  upon  eradicating  the  "House  of 
Omri"   (II  Kings  10). 

Although  the  Bible  devotes  little  space  to  Omri 
(I  Kings  16,  23-28),  he  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  Israel's  neighbors.  The  Assyrians  referred 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  "the  land  of  Omri,"  for 
it  was  he  who  made  Samaria  its  capital  (I  Kings 
16,24).  From  the  "Mesha  Inscription"  we  learn 
that  Omri  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat  on  Moab, 
although  there  is  no  mention  of  these  events  in 
the  Bible. 
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1  HE  successful  Assyrian  advance  toward  the  west 
was  resumed  by  Shalmaneser's  III  grandson, 
Adadnirari  IV  (810-782  B.C.E.).  In  the  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  his  campaign,  there  is  listed 
among  the  tribute  received  also  that  of  "the  land 
of  Omri,"  that  is  to  say,  Israel.  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  Adadnirari  IV  in  the  Bible  (see  Barton, 
Archaeology  7th  ed.,  pp.  462f.). 

TIGLATH-PILESER  III 

I  iGLATH-PiLESER  III  (745-727  B.C.E.)  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  capable  Assyrian  rulers.  He 
created  and  consolidated  a  large  sphere  of  Assyrian 
influence  in  the  west.  When  the  tribes  of  Israel 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  overlordship,  he  com- 
pelled them  with  unrelenting  force  to  conform  with 
his  terms.  By  piecing  together  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive with  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  we  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  time  when  Israel  waged  her 
losing  battle  against  Assyria. 

The  first  time  Tiglath-Pileser  marched  against 
Israel,  King  Menahem  paid  tribute  and  thus  aver- 
ted disaster.  ''There  came  against  the  land  Pul, 
the  king  of  Assyria;  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be 
with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand.  And 
Menahem  exacted  the  money  of  Israel,  even  of  all 
the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  to  give  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  So  the 
king  of  Assyria  turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there 
in  the  land"  (II  Kings  15,19f). 

This  tribute  is  also  listed  in  Tiglath-Pileser's 
inscription  commemorating  his  campaign  of  738 
(B.C.E.)  "...  tribute  of   .    .    .  Rezin,  the  Dama- 
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scene,  Menahem,  the  Samaritan  .  .  ."  (see  Barton, 
Archaeology,  7th  ed.,  p.  464).  Rezin's  defeat  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  is  recorded  in  II  Kings  16,5ff. 
where  we  are  told  that  Rezin  and  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  made  war  against  Judah  because  Ahaz  re- 
fused to  join  their  alliance  against  Assyria.  The 
refusal  of  King  Ahaz  was,  no  doubt,  prompted  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah's  firm  stand  against  such  a  hope- 
less and  disastrous  undertaking  (see  Isaiah  7). 

The  doom  of  Damascus  occurred,  as  predicted 
by  Isaiah,  shortly  thereafter,  when  Tiglath-Pileser 
"went  up  against  Damascus,  and  took  it,  and  car- 
ried the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin" 
(II  Kings  16,9).  Tiglath-Pileser  records  that  vic- 
tory in  the  inscription  describing  this  campaign 
(see  Barton,  Archaeology,  7th  ed.,  pp.  464f.). 

Israel,  too,  was  punished  for  her  rebellion,  as  is 
evident   from  Tiglath-Pileser's   records : 

**The  country  of  the  house  of  Omri — all  its  peo- 
ple, (and  their  possessions)  I  carried  away  unto 
Assyria.  Pekah,  their  king,  they  had  overthrown. 
Hoshea  (as  king)  over  them  I  placed.  10  talents 
of  gold — talents  of  silver  I  received  as  tribute  from 
them"  (Barton  ib.  p.  465).  The  Biblical  report, 
which  is  corroborated  by  these  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, reads  as  follows : 

*Tn  the  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  Tig- 
lath-Pileser king  of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-maacah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and 
Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali;  and  he  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria. 
And  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  made  a  conspiracy 
against  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  and  smote  him, 
and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead"  (II  Kings 
15,  29f.). 
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In  the  Ancient  Near  East,  the  death  of  a  king  was 
often  the  signal  to  rebellion.  When  Tiglath-Pileser 
III  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  V 
(727-722  B.C.E.),  Hoshea  of  Israel  rebelled.  In 
retaliation,  Shalmaneser  besieged  Samaria  for  three 
years,  and  it  was  finally  conquered  in  the  first  few 
months  of  his  successor  Sargon's  reign  (see  II 
Kings  17,  3-6). 

Shalmaneser  left  no  records  of  his  war  against 
Samaria.  Sargon  II,  however,  reports  in  details  the 
success  of  his  campaign  and  the  spoil  carried  away : 

"At  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  in  my  first  year 
— Samaria  I  besieged,  I  captured  27,290  people 
from  its  midst  I  carried  captive.  50  chariots  I  took 
there  as  an  addition  to  my  royal  force  .  .  I  returned 
and  made  more  than  formerly  to  dwell.  People 
from  lands  which  my  hands  had  captured  I  settled 
in  the  midst.  My  officers  over  them  as  governors 
I  appointed.  Tributes  and  taxes  I  imposed  upon 
them  after  the  Assyrian  manner"  (Barton,  Archae- 
ology, 7th  ed.  p.  466). 

The  transplantation  of  the  populations  of  the 
conquered  territories  was  a  favorite  method  by 
which  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  rulers  avoided 
rebellions. 

The  Biblical  narrative  gives  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  people  whom  Sargon  settled  in  the 
land  of  Israel : 

"And  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from 
Babylon,  and  from  Cutha,  and  from  Avva,  and 
from  Hammath  and  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria  and  dwelt  in 
the  cities  thereof"   (II  Kings,  17,24). 

The  fact  that  less  than  30,000  of  the  population 
of  Israel  were  deported  throws  new  light  on   the 
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problem  of  the  ten  "Lost  Tribes."  From  the 
Assyrian  records  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 
stayed  in  the  country.  They  intermarried,  how- 
ever, with  the  imported  foreigners,  and  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  they  became  ''lost."  The  Israelites 
whom  Sargon  deported  were  the  leaders  of  the 
country,  for  this  was  the  usual  method  by  means 
of  which  Assyria  assured  peace  in  her  conquered 
territories.  That  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  prominent 
citizens  were  exiled  is  indicated  by  the  narrative 
in  II  Kings  17,  27ff.,  which  records  that  one  of  the 
deported  priests  was  brought  back  to  Beth-el  to 
teach  the  foreign  settlers  "the  manner  of  the  God 
of  the  land."  Apparently  there  were  no  priests  left 
in  Samaria. 

The  name  of  Sargon  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible 
(Isaiah  20,1),  and  the  critics,  therefore,  asserted 
that  it  was  a  synonym  of  Shalmaneser.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
however,  has  disproved  the  critics.  Sargon  II  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Assyrian  rulers,  and  his  inscrip- 
tions have  shed  new  light  upon  many  problems  of 
Biblical  and  ancient  history.  Until  the  discovery 
of  Sargon's  palace  in  1845,  the  Isaiah  passage  was 
the  only  text  in  which  the  name  of  Sargon  was 
preserved. 


ASSYRIA  AND  JUDAH 

1  HE  death  of  Shalmaneser  V  and  the  ascension  of 
Sargon  II  to  the  Assyrian  throne  was  the  signal 
for  Merodachbaladan,  king  of  Babylon,  to  rebel 
against  his  Assyrian  overlords.  The  uprising  was, 
however,  speedily  quelled  by  Sargon's  army. 
Merodachbaladan  tried  to  enlist  other  Assyrian 
tributaries  in  the  rebellion,  and  he  also  attempted 
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to  win  the  friendship  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah : 

"At  that  time  Merodachbaladan  the  son  of  Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  a  letter  and  a  present 
unto  Hezekiah;  for  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah 
had  been  sick.  And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto 
them,  and  showed  them  all  his  treasure-house,  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  pre- 
cious oil,  and  the  house  of  his  armour,  and  all  that 
was  found  in  his  treasures ;  there  was  nothing  in 
his  house,  nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah 
showed  them  not"  (II  Kings  20,12f. ;  Isaiah  39,  If.). 

Sargon  was  assassinated  in  705  (B.C.E.)  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Sennacherib  (705-681  B.C.E.) .  This  was 
the  signal  for  another  revolt  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Merodachbaladan  and  Pharaoh  Sebaco  (the 
"So"  of  the  Bible)  were  the  leaders  of  the  uprising. 
Hezekiah,  too,  joined  the  coalition,  and,  in  retalia- 
tion, Sennacherib  marched  against  Judah. 

The  Biblical  narrative  of  Hezekiah's  rebellion 
and  Sennacherib's  punitive  campaign  (II  Kings  18, 
13ff. ;  Isaiah  36-37)  is  corroborated  by  Senna- 
cherib's inscriptions. 

According  to  the  Bible,  Sennacherib  "came  up 
against  all  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah  and  took 
them.  And  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  sent  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying:  T  have  offend- 
ed ;  return  from  me ;  that  which  thou  puttest  on 
me  will  I  bear.'  And  the  king  of  Assyria  appointed 
unto  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  three  hundred  talents 
of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold  .  .  ."  (II  Kings 
18,  13f.). 

A  bas  relief  showing  Sennacherib  receiving  tri- 
bute bears  this  inscription :  "Sennacherib,  king  of 
the  world,  king  of  Assyria,  sat  on  his  throne  and 
the  spoil  of  the  city  of  Lachish  passed  before  him" 
(Barton,  Archaeology,  7th  ed.,  p.  472).  "The  spoil 
of  the  city  of  Lachish"  may  well  be  an  allusion  to 
Hezekiah's     tribute.       Evidence     of     Sennacherib's 
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campaign  against  Lachish  has  been  found  in  the 
course  of  recent  excavations. 

Before  Sennacherib's  entire  army  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  an  Assyrian  delegation  was 
dispatched  to  ask  the  Judeans  to  submit.  Hezekiah, 
however,  encouraged  by  Isaiah's  message  refused 
to  surrender  (II  Kings  19,  6f.).  When  Rab-sha- 
keh,  the  spokesman  of  the  Assyrian  delegation,  re- 
turned to  Lachish  he  found  that  the  army  had  left 
to  fight  the  Egyptians. 

The  occupation  of  the  bulk  of  the  Assyrian  army 
in  other  parts  was  encouraging  to  Jerusalem,  and 
so  Rab-shakeh  sent  a  second  message  to  Hezekiah 
warning  him  that  the  city  would  surely  be  destroy- 
ed. Hezekiah  was  frightened,  but  again  Isaiah 
gave  him  courage. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that 
Sennacherib  did  not  conquer  Jerusalem.  The  dis- 
aster which,  according  to  the  Bible,  compelled  his 
armies  to  retreat,  is,  however,  not  referred  to  in 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  because  the  Assyrians 
never  recorded  defeats  or  set-backs  suffered. 

According  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  a  disastrous' 
plague  forced  Sennacherib  to  retreat  (see  II  Kings 
19,35  f.). 

The  extra-Biblical  sources  support  this  account. 
Thus  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus  ascribed  Sen- 
nacherib's retreat  to  the  emergency  created  by  a 
plague  of  field  mice,  which  devoured  the  quivers, 
bowstrings,  and  the  thongs  of  the  Assyrians' 
shields,  who,  without  adequate  weapons,  were  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  Judean  army  (see  Bar- 
ton, Archaeology  7th  ed.,  p.  475). 

On  the  strength  of  Herodotus'  statement  and 
the  Biblical  reference  to  a  plague,  it  seems  likely 
that  there  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the  bubonic 
plague,  which  is  transmitted  by  rats  and  mice. 

Sennacherib's   account   of   the   campaign   against 
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Judah   (701  B.C.E.))   reads  as  follows: 

"And  as  to  Hezekiah,  the  Judean,  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  my  yoke,  46  of  his  strongholds,  fortified 
cities,  and  smaller  cities  of  their  environs  without 
number,  with  the  onset  of  battering  rams  and  the 
attack  of  engines,  mines,  breaches,  and  axes  (?)  I 
besieged,  I  captured  .  .  ."  The  report  continues 
with  the  detailed  enumeration  of  the  spoil  and  tri- 
bute (Barton  Archaeology  7th  ed,  p.  472). 

The  events  of  701  (B.C.E.)  can  be  reconstructed 
as  follows :  Hezekiah  joined  the  rebellion  against 
Sennacherib;  the  Assyrian  army  marched  against 
Judea  forcing  its  cities  and  fortresses  to  submit ; 
Hezekiah  sent  tribute  to  Sennacherib  to  Lachish 
but  refused  to  surrender  Jerusalem ;  a  small  contin- 
gent of  the  Assyrian  army  besieged  Jerusalem, 
while  the  main  body  marched  against  Egypt  where 
it  suffered  defeat  and  was,  moreover,  infected  with 
the  bubonic  plague ;  the  few  who  escaped  joined 
the  Assyrian  camp  before  Jerusalem,  where  shortly 
later  the  bubonic  plague  cut  down  the  major  part 
of  the  army;  the  rest  fled  to  Assyria. 

The  Biblical  report  that  Sennacherib  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  two  sons  (see  H  Kings  19,37;  comp. 
Isaiah  37,  38)  is  corroborated  by  his  successor  Esar- 
haddon's  inscription  ...  ''a  firm  determination  fell 
upon  my  brothers.  They  forsook  the  gods  and  re- 
turned to  their  deeds  of  violence,  plotting  evil  — 
They  revolted.  To  gain  the  kingship  they  slew 
Sennacherib,  their  father.  .  .  The  gods  looked  with 
disfavour  upon  the  deed  of  the  villains,  which  was 
committed  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
did  not  aid  them.  But  they  brought  their  forces 
to  utter  confusion  and  made  them  submit  them- 
selves to  me. 

*T  rent  my  garments,  and  raised  a  cry.  I  roared 
like  a  lion,  my  passion  was  aroused  ...  I  did  not 
delay  one  day  nor  two.     I  did  not  even  wait  for 
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my  armies.  I  did  not  look  back  ...  I  made  my 
way  to  Nineveh  painfully  but  quickly  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple of  Assyria  kissed  my  feet. 

'  As  for  those  villains  who  instigated  revolt  .  .  . 
they  fled  to  parts  unknown." 

ESARHADDON 

tsARHADDON  (681-668  B.C.E.)  apparently  encount- 
ered no  difficulties  in  collecting  tribute  from  the 
King  of  Judah.  Manasseh,  Hezekiah's  son  and 
successor,  is  named  in  the  long  list  of  the  kings 
tributary  to  Esarhaddon  (see  Barton,  Archaeology 
7th  ed.,  p.  476). 

He  achieved  the  ambition  of  his  predecessors  by 
defeating  the  king  of  Egypt,  Tirhakah.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  completely  subdued,  for  Assur- 
banipal  Esarhaddon's  son  and  successor  had  to 
quell  another  rebellion  of  the  Egyptian  ruler  who 
died  while  fleeing  the  Assyrian  army's  advance. 

ASHURBANIPAL 

AsHURBANiPAL  (668-626  B.C.E.)  received  tribute 
from  Manasseh  of  Judah  and  so  he  spared  his  coun- 
try when  he  marched  against  the  Phoenician  cities 
and  against  Egy^pt.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  As- 
syrian kings.  His  carefully  collected  library  of 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  has  been  excavated  at  Nine- 
veh. Its  tablets  contain  almost  all  of  Sumerian 
and  Babylonian-Assyrian  literature  extant.  Ashur- 
banipal  was  also  an  able  administrator,  who  cement- 
ed the  newly  conquered  territories  firmly  within 
the  empire.  The  name  of  Ashurbanipal  occurs  but 
once  in  the  Bible   (see  Ezra  4,10). 

Assyria's    decline    began    yet    in    the    reign    of 
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Ashurbanipal.  Egypt  rebelled  and,  under  Psamme- 
tik  I,  regained  her  independence  from  Assyria. 
Moreover,  Egyptian  armies  invaded  the  Assyrian- 
controlled  territories  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Simul- 
taneously, Ashurbanipal's  brother,  Shamash-shumu- 
kin,  who  was  regent  of  Babylonia,  led  a  rebellion 
against  his  brother  which  completely  undermined 
Assvrian  authoritv  in  Babvlonia. 

THE  END  OF  JUDAH 

In  625  (B.C.E.),  only  a  year  after  Ashurbanipal's 
death,  Babylonia,  under  the  leadership  of  Nabo- 
polassar,  wrested  her  independence  from  Assyria. 
Nabopolassar  founded  the  ''Neo-Babylonian"  dy- 
nasty and  extended  its  sway  over  all  of  Southern 
Babylonia  and  up  the  Euphrates  to  Carchemish. 
As  the  Assyrian  power  diminished,  Media,  too, 
gained  her  independence. 

The  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire  came  when  its 
capital,  Nineveh,  fell  in  611  (B.C.E.)  before  the 
onslaught  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  and  Median  alli- 
ance. Babylonia,  the  erstwhile  vassal  of  Assyria, 
overthrew  her  former  rulers  and  became  heir  to  all 
their  possessions. 

The  Neo-Babylonian  empire  also  became  heir  to 
Assyria's  enemies.  While  Nabopolassar  was  en- 
gaged in  subduing  Assyria,  Egypt  had  made  gains 
in  Palestine.  Pharaoh  Necho  (609-593  B.C.E.)  de- 
feated King  Josiah  of  Judah  at  Megiddo.  He  was 
killed  in  action  and  his  son  Jehoachaz  succeeded 
him.  Shortly  thereafter,  Pharaoh  Necho  deposed 
him  and  deported  him  to  Egypt  where  he  died. 
Eliakim,  Joshia's  son,  was  appointed  his  successor 
by  Necho,  who  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim 
(see  n  Kings  23,  29-34). 

For  the  next  couple  of  years  Judah  paid  tribute  to 
Egypt  (see  H  Kings  23,35).  In  604  (B.C.E.)  Necho 
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marched  north  to  invade  Babylonian  territory. 
Nabopolassar  dispatched  his  army,  commanded  by 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  intercede  the  Egyp- 
tians. At  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  Nebuchad- 
nezzar put  the  Egyptian  arm}^  to  flight  (604  B.C. 
E.)  and  pursued  them  toward  Egypt.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's victory  is  eloquently  described  in  Jeremiah 
46. 

Necho's  defeat  brought  Judah  under  Babylonian 
overlordship.  The  country  chafed  under  the  Baby- 
lonian domination,  and,  rebellion  v^as  brewing,  part- 
ly as  a  result  of  Egyptian  agitation.  Encouraged 
by  Egypt  and  relying  on  her  help,  Judah  hoped  to 
break  the  Babylonian  shackles.  Jehoiakim's  son, 
Jehoiachin,  rebelled  and,  in  retaliation,  the  Baby- 
lonians besieged  Jerusalem  and  exiled  the  king  and 
the  nobility  in  597  B.C.E.  (see  II  Kings  24,  8-17). 
Shortly  later,  Jehoiachin's  successor,  Zedekiah,  re- 
belled. Since  Palestine  was  essential  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar organized  another  punitive  expedition  against 
Judah.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  destroyed 
in  the  year  586  (B.C.E.) ,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
population  was  exiled  to  Babylonia  (II  Kings  25). 
This  was  the  end  of  the  First  Jewish  Common- 
wealth. 
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THE  CANON  OF  THE  HEBREW  BIBLE 

1  HE  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  the  anthology 
of  ancient  Hebrew  writings  which  was  designed 
and  projected  by  its  Rabbinic  editors  to  preserve 
for  all  times  the  books  of  Divine  Revelation  that 
they  considered  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  its  faith. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  five  types  of  litera- 
ture represented :  history,  law,  wisdom,  prophecy, 
and  prayer. 

The  anthology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  formed 
of  thirty-nine  books.  Since,  however,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition  a  number  of  individual  Biblical 
books  are  regarded  as  one  unit  (First  Samuel  and 
Second  Samuel,  for  instance),  Jewish  tradition 
knows  of  twenty-four  books  which  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  anthology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  term  "anthology"  denotes  a  literary  miscel- 
lany gleaned  from  the  literature  extant  at  the  time. 
This  applies  fully  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  re- 
presents merely  a  fraction  of  ancient  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. In  the  Hebrew  Bible  proper  several  histori- 
cal and  prophetic  books,  which  are  no  longer  ex- 
tant, are  referred  to.  Since  the  latter  were  not 
considered  ''holy  books,"  they  have  not  come  down 
to  us,  unfortunately. 

The  task  of  editing  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  begun 
by  the  men  of  the  "Great  Synagogue"  in  the  second 
century  (B.C.E.)  and  completed  by  the  Palestinian 
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Sages  about  the  year  100  (C.E.).  The  hterature 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  represents  a  literary 
activity  of  approximately  fifteen  centuries.  Ana- 
logous to  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Mishnah  and  the 
Babylonian  and  Jerusalemian  Talmuds,  which  pre- 
ceded by  centuries  their  written  fixations,  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  too,  passed  through 
a  protracted  period  of  oral  tradition  before  being 
committed  to  writing.  This,  however,  does  not 
imply  that  there  were  no  written  documents  cur- 
rent in  ancient  Israel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  very  ample  evidence  proving  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  practiced  writing  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  national  existence. 

The  selection  of  the  books  to  be  included  in  the 
canon  from  among  the  sacred  Hebrew  literature 
extant  at  the  time  charged  the  Sages  with  a  grave 
responsibility.  They  laid  down  as  guiding  princi- 
ples that  only  books  written  by  a  Prophet  and  in 
the  age  of  the  Prophets,  reckoned  from  Moses  to 
Malachi,  were  holy  and  consequently  canonical. 
All  other  Hebrew  writings,  although  of  a  religious 
nature,  they  excluded  from  the  canon.  These  ''ex- 
traneous writings"  or  "hidden  books"  (Apocrypha) 
were  not  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  canon  because 
the  Sages  did  not  regard  them  as  authentically  in- 
spired and  transmitted  through  Prophets. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  even  some  of  the  books 
which  were  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  met  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Rabbinic  editors.  Not  a  few  of  the 
"editorial  board  meetings"  at  the  Academies  of  the 
Law  were  taken  up  with  heated*  discussions  on  as 
to  whether  certain  books  should  be  "accepted  for 
publication"  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  whether  they 
should  be  rejected. 

There  was  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of 
some  Sages  to  admit  into  the  canon  the  books  of 
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Ezekiel,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther.  Those  opposed  to  declaring  these 
writings  canonical  claimed  that  they  were  not  in- 
spired and  contradicted,  moreover,  statements  in 
the  inspired  books.  Thus  some  Sages  opposed  the 
book  of  Ezekiel  on  the  ground  that  its  first  and 
last  chapters  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
Torah.  Thanks  to  the  defense  of  the  book  by  ano- 
ther Rabbi,  however,  Ezekiel  was  ''released"  and 
admitted  into  the  canon. 

A  heated  controversy  ragedi  around  Ecclesiastes. 
Some  Sages  raised  the  charge  that  the  book 
abounds  in  contradictions  and  propounds  heretical 
teachings.  Here,  too,  however  other  Rabbis  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  convincingly  that  Ecclesiastes 
was  inspired  and  in  no  way  contradicted  Jewish 
faith.  There  was,  moreover,  on  the  credit  side 
the  fact  that  Jewish  tradition  credited  King  Solo- 
mon with  the  authorship  of  the  book. 

Also  the  two  other  Biblical  books  ascribed  to 
Solomon  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Rabbinic  editors.  Some  of  them  maintained  that 
several  contradictory  statements  in  Proverbs  rend- 
ered it  unfit  for  canonicity;  nevertheless,.  Proverbs 
was  declared  canonical  since  its  sponsors  were  able 
to  disprove  these  allegations.  More  complicated 
was  the  case  of  Song  of  Songs,  the  Biblical  love 
song.  Those  who  opposed  it  cited  as  reasons  its 
sensuous  and  secular  character;  its  sponsors,  on 
the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  the  tryst  of  the 
lovers  is  but  an  allegory  of  the  intimate  relation- 
ship of  God  and   Israel. 

The  opposition  to  Esther  cited  as  grounds  its 
secular  nature  and  justified  doubt  in  its  having 
been  written  by  a  Prophet.  The  sponsors  of 
"Esther"  succeeded,,  however,  in  proving  its  legiti- 
mate claims  of  canonicity,  and  so  it  was  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
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1  HE  twenty-four,  respectively  thirty-nine,  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, namely : 

1.  THE  TORAH— THE  FIVE  BOOKS  OF 
MOSES  (Pentateuch).  The  five  books  are  known 
in  the  Synagogue  by  these  names :  Bereshith,  She- 
moth,  Vayikra,  Bamidbar,  Devarim.  In  the  vernacu- 
lar they  are  known  as  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  these  names  being  derived 
from  their  designations  in  the  Septuagint,  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

11.     THE    PROPHETS    (Hebrew:    Nevi'im). 
This  section  is  subdivided  into : 

a)  THE  EARLY  PROPHETS 

(Hebrew:  Nevi'im  Rishonim). 

b)  THE  LATER  PROPHETS 

(Hebrew:  Nevi'im  Aharonim). 

The  Early  Prophets  comprise  the  historical  books : 
Joshua,  Judges,  First  Samuel,  Second  Samuel, 
First  Kings,  Second  Kings.  The  two  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  are  regarded  as  one  book  each 
by  Jewish  tradition. 
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The  Later  Prophets  comprise  the  books  of  the 
three  great  Prophets :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezek- 
iel,  and  those  of  the  twelve  ''Minor  Prophets," 
counted  as  one  book  by  Jewish  tradition :  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi. 

III.  THE  WRITINGS  (Hebrew:  Kethoobim) 
comprise  a  miscellany  of  books,  namely :  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  (the 
later  two  reckoned  as  one  book).  First  Chronicles 
and  Second  Chronicles  (counted  as  one  book). 

According  to  Jewish  tradition  all  of  these  books 
are  divinely  inspired  and  consequently  holy.  Their 
verbal  form  is  inviolable,  and  no  additions  ,to  their 
number  are  permitted. 
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